














Announcing... | 








NEW BENEFITS 


IN YOUR 


KEA LIFE PLAN 


...at no extra cost fo you 


Following a policy of passing along to its members any financial 
gains secured through a favorable experience, the Kentucky Education 
Association, in cooperation with the Minnesota Mutural Life Insurance 
Company, now includes a 








DOUBLE ACCIDENTAL DEATH BENEFIT 


in all KEA Life Plan policies, effective September 1, 1960. This means 
that, in case of death by accidental means, the amount payable to your 
beneficiaries will be doubled, including any dividend coverage you 
might have. 


In addition the 20 PER CENT DIVIDEND COVERAGE, also provided 
at no extra cost to you, will be continued at least until January 1, 1962. 








In other words .. . 
Pay the regular premium on a $3000 or $5000 life insurance policy 


. . and receive coverage of 
$3600 or $6000 in case of death by ordinary means 
or $7200 or $12,000 in case of death by accidental means 


For further information and postage-free application blanks, write: 


KEA LIFE PLAN, 2303 South Third Street, Louisville 8, Ky. 








FULLY PROFESSIONAL UNITS 
in Kentucky 


THREE HUNDRED PERCENTERS are systems where 


all belong to their Local, State, and National Assns. 
INDEPENDENT DISTRICTS 


COUNTY DISTRICTS 


Boyle 
Bracken 
Bullitt 
Caldwell 
Carroll 
Carter - 
Christian 
Estill 
Graves 
Lawrence 
Lincoln 
Livingston 
Logan 


McCracken 
McCreary 
Metcalfe 
Monroe 
Oldham 
Pike 
Robertson 
Scott 
Simpson 
Spencer 
Todd 
Wayne 


COLLEGES 


Bellevue 
Bowling Green 
Central City 
Cloverport 
Dawson Springs 
Earlington 
Elizabethtown 
Falmouth 
Fort Campbell 
Georgetown 
Greenup 
Henderson 
Jenkins 


Ludlow 
Lynch 
Maysville 
Middlesboro 
Paintsville 
Russell 
Russellville 
Somerset 
Springfield 
Stanford 
Walton-Verona 
Williamsburg 


Lees Junior College 





TWO HUNDRED PERCENTERS are systems where 
all belong to their Local and State Associations 








COUNTY DISTRICTS INDEPENDENT DISTRICTS 
Allen Hickman Augusta Liberty 
Bell Johnson Barbourville Mayfield 
Boone Knott Beechwood Midway 
Bourbon ann Monticello 
Larue Benton ’ 
Boyd Sails Burgin Mount Sterling 
Breathiet Lyon Campbellsville Murray 
Butler McLean Carved Pineville 
Casey Magoffin pire Pikeville 
Clinton Marshall : oes is Providence 
Crittenden pinane om Raceland-Worthington 
Cumberland — East Bernstade Ravenn 
Morgan ‘ "ET 
Elliott Muhlenberg Eminence Science Hill 
Fulton Perry Fairview Scottsville 
Gallatin Powell Fulton Silver Grove 
Grant Rowan Greenville Southgate 
Russell 
Grayson Harlan South Portsmouth 
Hancock ca Irvi Van Lear 
‘1 Warren ~ ” : 
Harrison Webster Jackson West Point 
Hart Woodford Lancaster Williamsburg 
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This is the status of your profession 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


as of November 23, 1960 


KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


ee rN renee 24,887 
To date this year ............. 21,516 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Total last year ................ 14,341 
To date this year .............. 15,019 





_ABC’s Mathematics Textbooks 





Adopted by the Kentucky State Textbook Commission in adoption group Ill 


Upton and Fuller 
American Ar ithmetic, 1960 Copyright, Grades 1-8 
Teacher’s Editions—Annotated and Keyed 


Grove, Mullikin, and Grove 
Basic Mathematics, Book 1, 1961 
Algebra and Its Use, Book 1, Enlarged Edition 
Algebra and Its Use, Book 2, Enlarged Edition 


Shute, Shirk, and Porter 


Plane Geometry, 1960 Copyright 
The starred book in Kentucky 


Solid Geometry, 1960 Copyright 





REPRESENTATIVES: 


Kline, Oesterle, and Willson : O. L. McEl Emi K k 
‘ - . L. McElroy, . t 
Foundations of Advanced Mathematics, 1959 Joe 8. Caudill, fidinen, Kaui” 








American Book Company 300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Twelve Commandments 


ry ee BD 


of Teaching 


. Thou shall have other interests be- 


sides the classroom. 


. Thou shall not try to make chil- 


dren little images. 


. Thou shall not scream the names 


of children in irritation. 


. Thou shall not want children to 


lower their esteem of thee. 


. Remember the last day of the 


school week, to keep it happy. 


. Honor the feelings of the children 


that their good will may speak 
well of thee. 


. Thou shall not kill one breath of 


endeavor stirring in the heart of 
a little child. 


. Thou shall not suffer an unkind- 


ness of speech or action to enter 
the door of thy room. 


. Thou shall not steal, for drudgery, 


from the precious hours that 
should be given to recreation, that 
thy strength and mpgions may 


appeal to all. 














**| doubt that Herbert is right for the part!’ 





It’s Good to Laugh 


Cartoon above is reprinted here by permission 


of the Journal of Arkansas Education 





10. Thou shall not wary witness to Last two weeks before school 
many schemes of work, for much closes for the holidays, what with 
scattered effort is a weariness to Christmas play or cantata, the situation, bring in a picture, joke 
the soul, and a stumbling block children making gifts as art or or short funny story. 
to weary minds and fingers. other classroom projects to give teacher herself contributes to 
11. Thou shall not covet thy neigh- parents (and regular work going the merriment. Laughing, even 
bor’s room, nor her children, man- on) things can get a bit tense. giggling, is enjoyed by all and 
ner, or method, but shall work But, with a of h »many tension is released. The fun over, 
out thy own salvation. a difficult situation can be passed everyone seems to settle down at 
12. Thou shall laugh when it rains over if the youngsters themselves the more serious business at hand. 


and wooley ones muddy the floor, 
when it blows and doors bang, 


can see a funny side. 


One el tary schoo! teacher 










Parents reported that much of 
this good spirit enkindled by this 























when visitors appear at precious during. this period opened up a little 5 minute fun-break, carried 
moments, when all seem to have 5 minute joke period. Youngsters over into the home. The children 
forgotten everything taught them. can tell something funny, draw brought home the jokes, and 
Again, I say laugh, for upon all these a picture to illustrate a laughable mother and dad and all passed 
commandments hang the law and the on anything funny 
profit of the school room. Wholesome holiday treat they had found to 
—Mrs. Marie Kerley be taken back to school. 
Woodbury, Kentucky 
After day-on- 
ADVERTISERS the-go at school and 
Allyn & Bacon 23 ie during the hectic holidays, 
Mdiieen Rook Co. 7 : see how quickly the lively flavor 
Curriculum Materials Corp. 30 of delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
ik Bian Co %6 helps brighten you up. 
Miia Bintual Life lee Co, © 27 (And, chewing aids digestion too.) 
Europe Summer Tours 30 
Government Employees Store 31 TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Harlow Publishing Co. 23 Nation-Wide 
Mason Candies 30 We now have and will continue to have vacancies throughout the school 
Maupintour 30 year. We can place well qualified teachers in good positions. 
Postal Finance Co, 20: glam eae oe Na an coment, 
a Sing Inc. 24 Columbus 15, Ohio N.A.T.A. Phone: CApital 4-2882 
ott, Foresman & Co. 29 
Teachers Personnel Service 3 KEA CONVENTION We sm re te ciao e ~sssirsmemel 
Teachers Placement Service 3 i aaa 
University of Kentucky C-4 Louisville TEACHERS PERSONNEL SERVICE 
Vancage Pres 30 Oued, exnrinsed tocar] 
Washington National Ins. Co. 25 April 5-7, 1961 354 Richmond Rd., Cleveland 24, Ohle 
e jon-w verage— 
Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co. . 3 **Monthly payment plan; no interest." 
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CALENDAR 


Dec. 9-10: KEA Delegate Assem- 
bly, Louisville. 


Dec. 28-30: National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, Christmas 
Meeting, Tempe, Arizona. 


Dec. 28-30: Speech Association of 
America, convention, St. Louis, Mo. 


Jan. 11-13 or 18-20, 1961: Na- 
tional Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion, annual meeting, Washington, 
ac 


Jan. 13-14: Kentucky Music Edu- 
cators Association, State Convention, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


Feb. 11-15: National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, Na- 
tional Convention, Detroit, Mich. 


Feb. 22-25: American Educational 
Research Association, Annual Con- 
vention, Chicago, Ill. 


Feb. 22-25: American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Meeting, Chicago, Ill. 


Feb. 23-25: United Business Edu- 
cation Association, National Conven- 
tion, Chicago, IIL. 


Feb. 27-March 3: American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, Southern District 
Convention, Atlanta, Ga. 


Apr. 5-7: Kentucky Education As- 
sociation, Annual Convention, Louis- 
ville. 


June 25-30: National Education 
Association, Annual Convention, At- 
lantic City. 
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KEA Commission 
on 
Tenure 
and 


Academic Freedom 


Term Expires 


Earle D. Jones, Maysville ...... 1962 
Elizabeth Dennis, Lexington . . . . 1961 
Abbie M. Wuest, Louisville .. . . 1964 


A. D. Owens, Newport ........ 1961 
Mrs. Hazel R. Mears, Horse 

BT civ be HEN a toe neous 1963 
Frances Lashbrook, Owensboro .1963 
Martha Steele, Loyall .......... 1964 


Verne P. Horne, KEA Staff Advisor 


COVER 


The traditional greeting at Christmas 
time is the message of our cover. This, 
together with the editorial statement 
on page 7, is the greeting from the 
KEA professional staff to every mem- 
ber of the teaching profession. 

Children, and a child, are the sym- 
bols of Christmas. They are also the 
symbols of our profession. It is very 
fitting that we should recognize this 
fact. 








THE KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL is published monthly except June, July, and 
August by the Kentucky Education Association, 2303 South Third Street, Louisville 
Kentucky. Subscription to members of the “peo $1.00 per year (included in the 


annual dues). Subscription to all others: $2.00 per 


ADDRESS ALL MAIL es Change a yo Forms 3579) to: 2303 South 
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307 North Michigan 
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Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 295 Madison Ave., New 
York; 1127 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 17, Calif.; 582 Market 


1960 by KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL, Gerald Jaggers, 
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Editorially Speaking 








What Next, On The Constitution? 


On two separate occasions during the past year, 
action has been taken of extreme importance to the 
progress of education in Kentucky. On each of these 
occasions a group of Kentuckians took an action 
which had great meaning for the boys and girls, the 
schools, and the teachers of the state: 

1. On April 21, 1960, the KEA Delegate Assem- 
bly, representing the 25,000 members of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association, adopted a resolution 
endorsing the call for a convention to revise portions 
of the state constitution. 

2. On November 8, 1960, the voters of Kentucky, 
by a margin of abour 20,000 votes, refused to ap- 
prove the calling of such a convention. 

In between those two dates, thousands of Ken- 
tuckians labored diligently to secure the approval of 
a limited constitutional revision convention. Included 
in that group were your KEA officers, board of direc- 
tors, professional staff members, and hundreds of 
other local and state-wide educational leaders. 

In terms of the action taken by the voters of the 
state, all of that effort was in vain. Since the call for 
the convention was not approved, needed constitu- 
tional revision could not be effected. 

However, there is one consolation, even in defeat. 
Never before has such a large percentage of our citi- 
zenty become so vitally involved in a movement to 
improve the fundamental patterns of state govern- 
ment. And, throughout, evidence continued to mount 
which indicated that opposition to the constitutional 
convention was not based on opposition to educational 
progress. Rather, there is strong evidence to indicate 


that the reverse was true; much of the support for the 
convention came from persons who believed this was 
the best way to provide for improved educational op- 
portunities for the boys and girls of Kentucky. 

The question is already arising, “What are we 
going to do now about the limitations on progress 
written into our state constitution?” 

Within the profession we ate already hearing 
teachers say, “They've been telling us from KEA to 
work on this, or we will be faced with the possible 
collapse of our educational program, the loss of every- 
thing we've gained during the past few years. Why 
don’t hey do something about this?” 

Fellow teachers, this is one time when the rules of 
grammar have to be changed. Now, as in any other 
situation of this nature, they means you. The question 
at the top of this statment is one which you have to 
answer. 

Leadership in a democratic organization, such as 
KEA, functions only in terms of the directives of its 
membership. You are the membership, not they. This 
is your responsibility, to tell them what needs to be 
done next. 

Through your local, district, and state association 
officials, through the committees, boards, and other 
leadership groups at all levels, and through your rep- 
resentatives to the KEA Delegate Assembly, you 
should make your desires known. 

Then, and only then, can we, the total membership 
of the profession, know what needs to be done next 
on the constitution. 

—Grace Weller 


Prospects Brighter for Federal Support 











Encouraging signs for education have appeared on 
the national horizon. Several things have occurred in 
recent months to indicate that the importance of edu- 
cation, and its role in the tide of affairs in the com- 
munity, state, and nation, has overcome national bar- 
riers of apathy and reaction. 


Any consideration of the complex problems facing - 


our nation, and the world, today must bring the role 
of education into focus. It represents the symbol of 
hope for millions who are concerned about maintain- 
ing our way of life, and the advancement of the cause 
of freedom at home and around the world. 
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Recent developments in the nation lend consider- 
able credence to the possibility that education, as a 
potent and successful force in dealing with current 
state and national problems, has “come into its own;” 
it has gained its “place in the sun,” so to speak. 

Both major political parties have contributed to 
this kind of reasoning by giving education and its 
needs a prominent place in their widely publicized 
platforms. In addition, both candidates for the presi- 
dency emphasized, repeatedly, their pledge to support 
measures needed to expand and improve the quality 
of education throughout the nation. 
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More encouraging evidence, pointing up the new 
prestige and popularity of education is provided by 
a nation-wide public opinion poll conducted by an 
independent research firm (John F. Kraft, Inc.) in 
New York. This impartial poll revealed the fact that 
citizens rank the need to provide better schools and 
teachers above their concern for civil rights, welfare, 
and keeping taxes down. It is very significant to note, 
also, that the American public places educational 
problems near the problems of national defense, com- 
munism, prices, and inflation. 

This apparently new position of education in 
the minds of people, in relation to the other urgent 
problems we face today, imposes extra responsibilities 
on the members of the teaching profession. 

One of these responsibilities is to keep alive this 
public interest and sentiment, and to guide it into 
channels of action at the local and national levels 
which will lead to fruitful results. If the school 
needs in each community are kept constantly before 
the public, it should be easier to secure local support 
for a federal program to provide funds for school 
buildings and teacher salaries. 

The members of the Congress from Kentucky, 
many of whom are committed to federal support 


for public education, are all highly sensitive to the 
attitudes and wishes of their constituents. Leaders 
and citizens in every community in the state must 
convey, in various and impressive ways, to our Sen- 
ators and Congressmen this favorable public senti- 
ment for educational support by the federal govern- 
ment. 

It is important, also, to remember that a big, “one- 
shot” message, however forceful, is not enough for 
realistic politicians. They are fully aware of the fact 
that ours is a fluid and dynamic society; therefore, 
frequent reminders of the sentiment and wishes of 
the public are necessary. 

We have a new national administration com- 
mitted unequivocably to the cause of federal sup- 
port of public education. This alone should give us 
renewed courage, and serve to stimulate appropriate 
activity at the local level. Our present challenge is to 
take whatever steps are necessary to guide the public 
and its favorable sentiment in the proper direction. 
This must be done in such a way that all of our 
Congressmen and Senators will be convinced that 
their constituents overwhelmingly favor federal sup- 
port for public education to provide better schools 
for all of our children. —Verne P. Horne 


Password: | Love Children 
“Suffer little children, and forbid them not, to come unto me.” 











Whether we are Christians, Jews, or members of 
some other religious group; whether we recognize 
the spiritual meaning behind Christmas or not; 
there are lessons from which all teachers may profit. 
Certain concepts of the Christian faith are of vital 
importance in our work with children. 

The quotation at the beginning of this statement 
is one of those concepts which goes beyond the 
bounds of Christianity and has applications for all 
of us, particularly teachers. It is the basic character- 
istic of our American system of education, which 
sets it apart from educational systems in other parts 
of this turbulent world. 

Our educational desires are for all children to 
receive the kind and amount of education that will 
be most advantageous to ¢hem and to society. 

In other nations there are many variations from 
this pattern. Some attempt to educate only the best 
scholars. Others emphasize what is profitable to their 
society, with little regard for the individual. Our 
educational system is truly representative of Ameri- 
can democratic ideals of equal opportunities for all 
and concern for both the individual and society. 

There is a “human” element, however, in this 
American philosophy which some of us tend to 
overlook at times. Sometimes, we get involved in 
concerns with educational organization, lay-profes- 
sional relationships, school financing, teacher wel- 
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(Matthew 1:14) 


fare, and a multitude of other problems, and overlook 
the entire reason for having an educational program. 

We saw a sign over the door in a college labora- 
tory school where prospective teachers can “try out” 
the ideas they have gained in college classrooms. It 
said: “Password: I Love Children.” Isn’t that really a 
fundamental need for teachers? Isn’t that an idea for 
which we can find meaning through Christianity? 
Isn’t this something all of us need to use, regardless 
of the religious group to which we belong? 

Teaching, like religion, is more than a group of 
ideas, more than a list of fundamental concepts. It is 
a working with people; it is a matter of developing 
human traits. 

As we approach the Christmas season our thoughts 
should turn to the reason for this celebration and 
the meaning it has for us. Behind the gay tinsel and 
lights, with which many of us are content, there is a 
meaning which deserves this annual recognition. 

Take another look at that child who started school 
this fall for the first time (October issue); listen to 
the conversation of a group of uninhibited first- 
graders (November issue). If you have any feeling 
for children, any concern for human beings with 
whom you come into contact, you will say, with us: 

“Suffer little children, and forbid them not, to 
come unto me.” 


—Gerald Jaggers 
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This is the second of a planned series of six 
special feature reports on the state-supported 
institutions of higher education in Kentucky. 


Next month we will present one on Morehead 


State College. 

One of the essential ingredients of a strong 
program of public elementary and secondary 
education is a strong program of higher edu- 
cation, from whence come the teachers and ad- 
ministrators who staff the public schools. In 
these feature reports we are attempting to iden- 
tify those facets of the development of these 
institutions of higher education upon which are 
being built the provisions for the future. 

The hopes and aspirations of the people of 
Kentucky are centered around a good program 
for educating the youth of the state. As we 
make it possible for every child to get the kind 
of an education from which he can profit, and 
with which he can make his proper contribution 


to our society, we will help make these desires | 


come to fruition. 


iii nan, ee 





In a recent editorial, a leading Kentucky news- 
paper said that the gauge of a school’s value is 
its service to its people. By this measure, the 
newspaper stated, the University of Kentucky 
can be said to have come of age. 


Service to Kentuckians, and concern over the 
welfare of the Commonwealth, are embodied in 
the University’s objectives and functions, having 
played a dominant role in the school’s nearly 
100-year history. 


Former President Herman L. Donovan, in his 
inaugural address in May of 1942, viewed Ken- 
tucky as a sleeping giant, staked to the earth by 
tiny threads tied by Lilliputians, needing to be 
aroused from her slumber to go forward to her 
destiny. “I conceive it to be the function of the 
University of Kentucky to cut the threads that 
bind this giant to earth.” 


Fifteen years later, in September of 1957, 
President Frank G. Dickey, in his inaugural ad- 
dress, underscored this view in emphasizing that 
a true university must serve the public. 


Medical personnel, engineers, lawyers, teach- 
ers, journalists, pharmacists, business administra- 
tors, homemakers, government workers, agricul- 
turists, and other persons needed by society, 
“properly prepared both technically and attitudi- 
nally, can make this a greater state in every re- 
spect,” Dr. Dickey said. “It is the obligation and 
the intention of this University to do such a job.” 
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In addition to giving instruction to its student body, 
the University of Kentucky contributes to the welfare 
of the entire state through research, experimentation, 
and public service. While all departments make im- 
portant contributions along these lines, certain divi- 
sions and bureaus have been established specifically 
for these purposes. 

Included in this group are the Experiment Station 
and the Extension Division of the College of Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics, the Bureau of Business Re- 
search, the Bureau of Government Research, the Bu- 
reau of School Service, the University and Educational 
Archives, the University Placement Service, the Radio 
Studios, the Home Study Program, the Extension 
Class Program, the Evening Class Program, the Uni- 
versity Centers, Community Services, the Audio Visual 
Services, the Department of Public Relations, the 
Engineering Experiment Station, the Child Guidance 
services, the Bureau of Community Service, and 
Social Research Consultation Service, the Medical 
Center to include the University Hospital and related 
services, the Bureau of Community Service, and 
Workshops and Conferences. 


Through the years, the University of 
Kentucky has exerted strong leadership in 
bettering the economic and cultural well- 
being of the citizens of the Common- 
wealth. Students come from all of Ken- 
tucky’s 120 counties and its major cities. 

County agents are located in all the 
counties, and home demonstration agents 
in 112. Five two-year University Centers 
are situated at strategic points in the state 
to bring education closer to the people. 
Extension courses are offered in many 
areas, and agricultural research is carried 
on throughout the state. 

Since 1869, when the institution granted 
its first degree, the University of Kentucky 
has acquired some 32,000 alumni. Enroll- 
ments now exceed 10,000, with instruction 
provided by a faculty totalling 900. 
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The vitality of youth 
. and the wisdom gained through experience 
characterize the president 


FRANK GRAVES DICKEY 


At 43, Frank Graves Dickey is in his fifth year as 
head of the largest institution of higher education in 
Kentucky. He was appointed president in 1956, be- 
coming the school’s fifth and youngest leader. 


‘bination of youth and broad experience in education. 
During his administration, these qualities have helped 
accelerate the University’s efforts to take its place 
among the nation's great institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 


In 1949, at the age of 32, he was appointed dean © 


of the University’s College of Education, becoming 

‘ the youngest dean of a major college in the nation. 
Six months before that, he had become the chief 
administrative officer of the University's Bureau of 
School Service. 


One of his initial tasks as president was to deter- 
mine, in conjunction with other administrative officers, 

_ whether to permit clotheslines outside the married 
students’ dormitories. (incidentally, the decision was 
‘favorable to the clotheslines.) At the same time, he 
- was concerned with such weighty problems as 


or to set up extension centers in other Kentucky cities. 
He made up his mind to teach when he was still 
 @ freshman at Lexington Henry Clay High School. Be- 


AB Degree (summa cum laude) he was a full-fledged 
teacher. Completing his graduation. requirements at 


_-. mid-year, he instructed in speech, dramatics, and - 


English in a Fayette County high school. 
2a re ‘or ES oni a cole ta 
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Dr. Dickey brought to the position an unusual com-- 


whether to expand facilities of the Lexington campus, - 


; ~ fore he graduated from Transylvania College with an . 


The institution known as the University of Kentucky 
came into existence February 22, 1865, when the General 
Assembly chartered the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege and made it part of the older Kentucky University, now 
known as Transylvania College. This legislative action 
was taken in order that Kentucky might take advantage of 
the Morrill Act, under which the state could acquire 330,000 
acres of public lands. 

Thirteen years later, the Legislature repealed that part of 
the charter making the A and M College a part of Kentucky 
University, and established an independent College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, the financial support for which 
was to come from the state. 

To provide a separate campus for the new institution, 
the city of Lexington donated its 50-acre fairground and 
park which, during the Civil War, had been a bivouac area 
for Union troops. Lexington and Fayette County contributed 
$60,000 for the construction of buildings, and President 
James K. Patterson, whose service to the institution began in 
1869, used his personal savings to supplement the building 
fund. 

With the establishment, in 1887, of an agricultural ex- 
periment station, the A and M College experienced the first 
real expansion of its curriculum. At that time, the college 
included agriculture, civil engineering, classical, scientific, 
and normal departments. Two years later, a department of 
mechanical engineering was established, and courses in min- 
ing engineering were inaugurated in 1901. 

In 1893, a four-year teacher training curriculum was de- 
veloped leading to the degree of Bachelor of Pedagogy. 
Fifteen years later the General Assembly established a De- 
partment of Education with “collegiate rank.” It was author- 
ized to issue a teacher's certificate which entitled the holder 
to “teach in any of the common schools or high schools of 
the Commonwealth without further examination during life 
or good behavior.” 

The name of the still-small institution was changed in 
1908 to State University of Kentucky, and a College of Law 
was established. The agriculture department became the 
College of Agriculture, the three engineering departments 
became known as schools of engineering, and the classical, 
scientific, and normal departments were consolidated into a 
single College of Arts and Sciences. 

The school was given its present name in 1916, and a year 
later, with the beginning of the administration of President 
Frank L. McVey, began a transformation that was to lead to 
its current academic arrangement. 

The three schools of engineering were merged in 1918 to 
form the present College of Engineering; a College of Educa- 
tion came into permanent existence in 1923; and a College 
of Commerce was created two years later. The Graduate 
School, founded in 1912, was put under the direction of a 
full-time dean in 1924. 
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iWut a PRELUDE to the FUTURE 


The eighth college was identified in 1947, when the long- 
established Louisville College of Pharmacy was merged with 
the University of Kentucky. In 1954, the Medical Center and 
College of Medicine were authorized, and all extended pro- 
grams, including off-campus centers, were brought together 
in 1957. The College of Nursing was established in 1958. 

Since 1878, when the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege was separated from Kentucky University, the institution 
now known as the University of Kentucky has had but five 
presidents: James K. Patterson served until 1910; Henry S. 
Barker followed him until 1917; Frank L. McVey filled the 
office until his retirement in 1940; Herman L. Donovan 
served from 1941 through World War II years to 1956; 
and Frank G. Dickey has fulfilled this responsibility since 
that date. 











- T want to build up a people’s institu- 
tion, a great free university, eventually 
open and accessible to the poorest boy 
in the land, who may come and receive 
an education practical and suitable for 
any business or profession in life. | want 
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: _ to cheapen this whole matter of educa- 
) ' tion, so that, under the broad and ex- 

fi  pansive influences of our Republican in- 
) ' stitutions, and our advancing civilization, The main campus of the University of Ken- 
° | > it may run free, as our great es, and tucky is located in Lexington. The new Medical 
: bless hog coming millions, = =~ ~~ Center can be seen in the foreground; the foot- 
E —John B. Bowman, 186 ball stadium and coliseum is observable to the 
a First pene A i right of center, with the main classroom build- 


ings to the left. 
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Students at work in the new medical library 





















Field demonstrations in agriculture 




















Engineering students at work 























Agricultural experiments in progress 
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_ by men of vision, men willing and eager 





Kentuckians have witnessed tremendous growth, expan- 
sion, and academic achievement at their state university. 
Especially during the past decade have they seen forward 
steps taken which were unparalleled in the school’s history. 

In the Sixties, as the University seeks to take its place 
among the great institutions of higher education, continued 
progress along these lines must take place on an even 
greater scale. 

Quality education, the Medical Center, and the Kentucky 
Spindletop Research Institute will provide the major frame- 
work, it is predicted, through which the University service 
to the state can be expanded in the next decade. 

Quality education has come in for renewed emphasis 
through the attainment of higher academic achievements in 
the last three years. The University is now attracting a 
higher-type student, academically, than ever before, enabling 
it to better meet its obligation of providing dynamic and 
stimulating opportunities to learn. 

When compared to similar students in other southern col- 
leges, the 1960 freshman class showed a marked increase in 
the percentage scoring in the upper half and in the top ten 
per cent on classification tests. “The test scores are a reflec- 
tion of the University’s increased concentration on academic 
attainment,” President Dickey reports. “The better students 
will allow the University to increase its quality of instruc- 
tion and turn out superior graduates.” 

An innovation of the current school year is an “Honors 
Program” designed to attract students of unusual ability. 
They are provided opportunities for advanced intellectual 
attainments through special courses, independent study and 
examination, and close contact with distinguished professors. 

The Medical Center, through research and education of 
professional personnel, will ultimately bring about im- 
proved medical care for all Kentuckians. 

The first classes in the Colleges of Medicine and Nursing 
have started to work in the $28 million Center, which, when 
placed in full operation in five years, will have an enrollment 
of 1200 to 1500 persons on a full- or part-time basis. It 
will provide post-graduate work in the field of medicine, 
and a 500-bed hospital. 

The Spindletop Research Institute is regulated by the Ken- 
tucky Research Foundation, an affiliate corporation of the 
University. It has as its objective the promotion of research 
projects in which Kentucky's industrial, business, and agri- 
cultural interests may cooperate with the University to the 
end that the state’s economic resources may be increased as 
rapidly as possible. 
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The Research Institute will supplement research projects 
on the campus. Basic research, which is essential in ad- 
vancing the frontiers of knowledge, will continue to be an 
integral part of campus activity, as will applied research 
seeking Solutions to acute economic, technological, social, 
and cultural problems of the state. 

President Dickey has reported: “The University of Ken- 
tucky sponsors research and service activities which in turn 
produce a tremendous impact on the state’s economy. Recent 
figures indicate that if, in 1959, Kentucky farmers had fol- 
lowed former methods of growing tobacco, they would have 
received $79.5 million Jess for their burley crop..This extra 
income means better living for our citizens, and also in- 
creases the tax base which provides the revenue to operate 
our schools and other state agencies.” 





What challenges face the University of 
Kentucky in the coming decade? 

President Frank G. Dickey, in delivering 
the commencement address last spring, saw 
them as three-fold: 

1. Adjustment of physical plants, staffs, 
and teaching techniques to satisfy the in- 
creasing demand the citizens of the com- 
monwealth will make on the University. 

2. Continual modernizing of the curric- 
ulum to reflect the expanding knowledge 
of the world about us, one that will help to 
point the way to changes which are needed 
to enable Kentucky to keep pace with the 
world in which we live. 

3. Providing a steadily broadening range 
of research in all areas, enhancing the 
physical, cultural, and economic well-being 
of all Kentuckians. 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
DAY 

Saturday, October 8, was Classroom 
Teachers Day at the Annual Confer- 
ence of the NEA Department of Rural 
Education. Louisville, the host city, 
was wearing its usual air of southern 
hospitality. Kentucky belles, as 
hostesses, lent color as well as sparkle 





| Scholarship? 


The new Medical Center is under construction 
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S The Coliseum is a sports center 
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ATTENTION 


LOCAL PRESIDENTS 


KEA-DCT PROJECT 


Have you made your annual con- 
tribution to the Mary Lathram 


NEA-DCT PROJECT 
Has your local association made a 
contribution to the Hilda Maebling 
Fellowship? Has each of vour 





ing the past and those wales thof have 
built the University, we must not be conten 
in their shadow. The University was buil 
by men of vision, men willing and eage 
fo try new approaches. Today, new ideas 
are needed as never before. Our role, clear- 
ly, is to move ahead, serving the Common- 
wealth and the nation by example and by 
leadership. If we do this, if we build out of | 
yesterday and today, then assuredly a 
greater University of Kentucky lies ahead. 
—Frank G. Dickey 
Annual Report, 1957-1958 
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The primary responsibility of an institu- 
tion of higher learning is the betterment of 
human welfare. Higher education is the 
chief instrument that society has designed 
to provide the leadership necessary to the 
upward march of civilization and to the 
advancement of culture and morality. A 
One of the newer buildings on the main university must be responsive to the com- 
campus, one which demonstrates something of plex needs of the immediate and more re- 
the newer architectural patterns being used, is mote societies in which it has its setting. 
Goon this Hine Aste. However, its position must be positive, not 
neutral. It responds to society's needs, but 
it exerts strong leadership in the determina- 
tion of these needs. While the university, in 
the last analysis, must render to-society the 
services that society wants, it will endeavor 
at the same time to see that the services 
wanted and the services needed are es- 
sentially the same. 

—Committee Report on 
The Major Functions of the University 
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The William S. Tay- 
lor Education Building, 
named in honor of the 
first dean of the Col- 
lege of Education, is 
the center of the 
teacher education pro- 
gram. College classes, 
offices, and the student 
teaching program are 
all housed in this clus- 
ter. 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
DAY 

Saturday, October 8, was Classroom 
Teachers Day at the Annual Confer- 
ence of the NEA Department of Rural 
Education. Louisville, the host city, 
was wearing its usual air of southern 
hospitality. Kentucky belles, as 
hostesses, lent color as well as sparkle 
to the scene, and all gentlemen looked 
even more dashing in their Kentucky 
Colonel ties. 

Maybe this antebellum theme of the 
hospitality committee signified a 
nostalgic look backward at the simpler 
problems of the past, for Dr. E. B. 
Norton, President of Florence (Ala- 
bama) State College, spoke with per- 
ceptive understanding of the “Read- 
justment of Education to Changing 
Needs.” Expressing their knowledge 
of this subject were J. C. Cantrell, prin- 
cipal of Jefferson County's Valley 
High School, R. E. Jaggers, professor 
of education at Eastern Kentucky State 
College, C. O. Johnson, professor at 
West Georgia College, Golda Pensol, 
supervisor in Barren County, and Mrs. 
Bernadine Steele, president of the 
DCT. 

The afternoon session featured 
group discussions of the theme, 
“Changing and Adjusting to Change 
in the Schools.” 

In the traditional southern manner, 
the day’s program closed with a ban- 
quet featuring an excellent musical 
program and an address by Dr. Howard 
A. Dawson entitled “An Over-all View 
of Rural Education.” 

—Elsie Nelson 





ATTENTION 


LOCAL PRESIDENTS 


KEA-DCT PROJECT 

Have you made your annual con- 
tribution to the Mary Lathram 
Scholarship? 

The scholarship was set up at the 
death of Miss Lathram in memory of 
her, and to honor all teachers who 
exemplify good teaching. A girl is 
chosen each year from the state at 
large to be the recipient. There were 
forty applications for the scholarship 
last year. 

The recipient must attend a state 
college (the University of Kentucky is 
excluded), and must agree to teach 
in Kentucky at least one year for each 
year that the scholarship is received. 

Please make this scholarship fund 
a part of your annual budget. Send 
your contributions for this school year 
to Mrs. Edna Lindle, Henderson. 





Interested in starting a local 
teachers organization in your 
school? If so, write to Mrs. 
Bernadine Steele, Central City, 
or Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, 
KEA, Louisville. 














Reported by Mrs. Ernestine C. Noland 


NEA-DCT PROJECT 

Has your local association made a 
contribution to the Hilda Maehling 
Fellowship? Has each of your 
teachers been solicited for 20 cents? 

Please inform your teachers of the 
purpose of the fellowship. Teachers 
chosen as Hilda Maehling Fellows will 
receive funds to carry out projects spe- 
cifically designed to help them grow 
professionally through study, or the de- 
velopment of teaching methods and | 
techniques, or to advance professional 
association work, and may include 
study, travel, service at state or na- 
tional headquarters, field work for 
some unit of the profession, or a com- 
bination of two or more of these areas. 

On December 5, 1959, the Ken- 
tucky DCT endorsed the program, and 
chose Plan B, a goal of $3234.80, or 
20 cents per teacher. The promotion 
campaign began in January, 1960, and 
must end in January, 1961. We want 
to do our share to raise the funds for 
this fellowship, and to keep our rating 
as one of the fourteen states in the 
Hall of Memories at the NEA head- 
quarters. 

It is hoped that the first recipient 
of the fellowship can be named at the 
NEA Convention in Atlantic City next 
June. Please send all contributions to 
Mrs. Dorcas Willis, Paris, or to Mrs. 
Joella Bramel, 910 Terrace Drive, Cov- 
ington. 





KNOW YOUR BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Willie B. Norton, Northern Ky. 

5th Grade, South Fort Mitchell 

2 * . Graduate of East- 
ern and the Uni- 
versity of Louis- 
ville; studied at 
the University of 
Kentucky and 
University of Chi- 
i. A cago. . . Thirty 
years teaching experience at elemen- 
tary and secondary levels . . . Active in 
local, district, and state groups. 
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Elizabeth V. Vernon, Eastern No. 1 
Librarian, Pikeville High School 


Graduate of Wes- 
leyan College, 
Macon, Georgia; 
working on MA 
at Columbia; un- 
dergraduate li- 
brary science 

F work at Pikeville 
College and Morehead . . . Member of 
Delta Kappa Gamma & Upper Sandy 
Valley Library Assn. 





Virginia Jayne, Easter No. 2 

High School English, Ashland 

Graduate of Uni- 
versity of Ken- 
tucky; also has 
‘MA degree from 
the same institu- 
tion . . . Eleven 
yeafs experience 
| in Ashland 
. Member of Kentucky and 


schools . . 
National Councils of Teachers of Eng- 
lish and the So. Historical Assn. 
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Between July 1, 1959, and July 1, 1960, there were 241 per- 
sons who retired from teaching under the provisions of the Ken- 
tucky Teachers Retirement Act, after having amassed a total of 
8,183 years of creditable teaching service. This averages out to 
almost 34 years per person. 


On the average, these teachers who retired last year were 63.6 
years of age, and have an average annuity of $1174.78, an in- 
crease of $229.45 over the year before. The range is from 
$148.08 (for 2 years service) to $2745.12 (for 47 years serv- 
ice). The maximum annuity is $488.16 more than the maximum 
for the previous year. Another interesting figure is that the mem- 
ber’s contribution is returned, on the average, within the first 


14 years of retirement. 


It is with a feeling both of pleasure and regret that we recognize . . . 


THOSE WHO HAVE Retired 


Eight of these teachers have devoted fifty years, or more, of their 
lives to the task of developing the minds, bodies, and character of the 


youth of our state. To them goes a special commendation, and to them 


we pay special tribute. 


Miss Annie 
Lester, after 52 
years of service, 
has retired from 
her teaching posi- 
tion in Paducah. 
She has had a 
2 first grade class 
there since 1918. It was a rich experi- 
ence for any child to be in her room. 
She made life happy for them and de- 
veloped in them desirable and whole- 
some attitudes toward school and life. 

Few teachers have had the bright 
outlook on life, or have been able to 
see the humorous experiences of first- 
graders as has Miss Lester. Every day 
seemed to bring forth a new story out 
of her room; some were humorous, 
some more serious, but all were in- 
teresting. 

Miss Lester has written many arti- 
cles for magazines and papers. Just 
last month her “Scraps from the 
Lunchroom” appeared in this Journal. 
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All of her writings reflect the spirit 

to be found in good teaching. 
Writing is her hobby, and she ex- 

pects to pursue this talent for many 


years to come. 


Miss Julia 
Clark has spent 
most of her life 
in Paris, Ken- 
tucky. She closed 
out a 5114 year 
teaching career 
C there last year. 
She began that carreer in a one-room 
school in Bourbon County, and spent 





the last 44 years in the Paris City 


Schools. 

She attended elementary and second- 
ary school in Paris, and did her col- 
lege work at Eastern and the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. Her pursuit of a 
college education led her 24 semester 
hours past the MA Degree. 





Miss Clark has one brother with 
whom she operates a farm. Her plans 
call for farming and travel in the 
next few years. Her present desire is 
to spend a summer in Spain. 

She has been a devoted teacher, pro- 
fessional in every way. In her own 
words: “It has been a privilege and 
a pleasure to be in the teaching pro- 
fession. A great deal of joy and satis- 
faction has come to me from my 


work.” 


Miss Myrtle 
Bryant has spent 
her 51-year teach- 
ing career in the 
schools of Rock- 
castle County, 
where she was 
born and reared. 
She began in 1908, “finishing” a 
school another teacher had _ started, 
riding horseback six miles from her 
home to the school. 

She took the teachers’ examinations 
in 1909 and received a first class 
certificate. That year she also received 
$35 per month for seven months of 
teaching. 
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During the years that followed, she 
continued to teach and to go to school 
at the same time. She graduated from 
high school in 1918, and received the 
AB Degree from Eastern in 1934. 

In recent years she has been teach- 
ing high school English, except for a 
13-year period in which she served 
as Superintendent of Schools in Rock- 
castle County. 


Dr. C. H. Jag- 
gers retired as 
head of the De- 
partment of Psy- 
chology at West- 
ern Kentucky 
State College at 
the close of the 
1960 summer term after completing 
51 years of service to the teaching 
profession. si 

A native of Hart County, he began 
his teaching career in one of the 
rural schools in that county. Later 
he taught in the high schools of 
Springfield and Murray. Then he 
moved into the field of school ad- 
ministration, serving as superintendent 
in Clay, Greenville, and Franklin. 





His has been a far-reaching in- 
fluence on the hundreds of young 
people who have come under his 
guidance. Not only the ones who were 
in his classes, but many people who 
came in contact with him outside the 
classroom felt the impact of this 
thoroughly dedicated teacher and 
basically good Christian citizen. 

In 1939, Dr. Jaggers became director 
of Western’s College Training School, 
a position he held for 18 years. Then 
he was elevated to the post he occupied 
upon retirement. 












Miss Freda 
Zuercher has se- 
tired after 51 
years of service in 
one school system, 
Louisville. A grad- 
uate of Louis- 
ville Girls High 
School, the Louisville Normal School, 
and the University of Louisville, she 
has taught every grade, one through 
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nine, in several elementary and junior 
high schools in the city. 

At the time of her retirement she 
was teaching ninth grade English at 
duPont Manual High School. 

Not confining her activities to the 
classroom, Miss Zuercher has been 
quite active in professional organiza- 
tions. She has served as president of 
the Louisville CTA, vice president of 
the Louisville Council of Teachers of 
English, member of the LEA Board 
of Directors, and delegate to KEA and 
NEA. 

Although her first love is teaching 
and she is now substituting in Louis- 
ville schools, Miss Zuercher admits 
to enjoying the opportunity for travel 
which retirement affords. 


Miss Verde 
Lela White has 
retired with what 
may be the long- 
est term of service 
of any in this list. 
Officially she is 
‘ credited with serv- 
ice of 52 years, but she says it is 54 
years. Be that as it may, Colonel White 
deserves special recognition, not only 
for a long period of teaching, but also 
for a long period of service to her pro- 
fessional organizations. 

Anyone who has attended the NEA 
convention in the last ten to twenty 
years has seen Miss Verde sitting in 
the first seat in the first row of the 
Delegate Assembly. 

Miss Verde has wanted to be, and 
almost has been, a teacher since she 
was too small to beable to talk plain. 
At 13 years of age she took the teach- 
ets’ examination, and secured a third- 
class certificate. 

Forty-six of her years of teaching 
were in one-room rural schools. The 
first year she earned $20 per month for 
a six-months school term. 

Although she can no longer be an 
“active teacher,” she plans to remain 
“active” in the profession. This fall she 
made her regular trip to the district 
association meeting, and to the South- 
east Regional Conference of the DCT. 

As for the future, she plans to finish 
her AB Degree, tutor children, visit 
the sick and those in jail, and write 


poetry. 














52 Years Service 

Annie L. Lester, Paducah 
Hattie Marie Veal, Mayfield 
Verde Lela White, Hardin Co. 


51 Years Service 

Myrtle Bryant, Rockcastle Co. 

Julia Ruth Clark, Paris 

C. H. Jaggers, Western Ky. State Col. 
Freda Zuercher, Louisville 


50 Years Service 

Carrie Goldenburg, Lewis Co. 
Bessie T. Meyer, Louisville 
Emma M. Volz, Dayton 


49 Years Service 

Lydia Posey Brown, Shelby Co. 
John A. Jones, Taylor Co. 

Mayme Lowery Parker, Hopkins Co. 
Stella Ransdell, Louisville 

Emma L. C. Reid, Louisville 

Ada B. Robertson, Henderson 

Paul V. Smith, Lexington 

Mattie Lee Spencer, Louisville 


48 Years Service 

Virgil Burns, Eastern Ky. State Col. 
Rose Cummings, Louisville 

Earl R. Martin, Louisville 

W. F. O'Donnell, Eastern Ky. State Col. 
Mattie C. Pirtle, Louisville 

Anna S. Praither, Lexington 
Chester A. Rice, Covington 

Lula Rigsby, Bowling Green 

Ida Mae Ross, Mason Co. 

B. Franklin Webster, Grant Co. 


47 Years Service 

Mary Ann Barnhill, Eastern Ky. State Col. 
Dora M. Callebs, Garrard Co. 

Otis Eads, Ky. School for Blind 

Alfred J. Lowe, Fulton 

Anita C. Meyer, Louisville 

Henry W. Smith, Harlan Co. 

Glenn O. Swing, Covington 

Henrietta Warren, Louisville 


46 Years Service 

Lucille E. Hardin, Mt. Sterling 
Mattie R. Jackson, Lexington 
Hannah H. McClure, Winchester 
David Morris, Boyd Co. 

H. M. Wesley,* Hazard 


45 Years Service 

Annette C, Brown, Henderson 
Margaret D. Bruce, Ky. School for Deaf 
Irene Dowell, Hardin Co. 

Lillian Logan, Louisville 

Willie C. Ray, Shelbyville 

Everett H. Reed, Kenton Co. 
Marguerite C. Sparrow, Danville 
Elizabeth Lee Spencer, Elizabethtown 
Cora Morris Sweeney, Anderson Co. 
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MorRE RETIRED TEACHERS 


40-44 Years Service 

Florence M. Baker, Estill Co. 

Arlie Boggs, Letcher Co. 

Kate Brandenburgh, Woodford Co. 
Mary Seiler Clegg, Louisville 

Mattie W. Crump, Hopkinsville 
Edith W. Dugan, Meade Co. 

Elsie E. Fields, Louisville 

Lige Gay, Leslie Co. 

Edward E. Gotherman, Lexington 
Elsie M. Haemish, Louisville 

Sallie Belle Hagan, Louisville 

Otis Harkins, Union Co. 

Cleo Gillis Hester, Murray State Col. 
Jessie Hopwood Hughes, Ashland 
Lucie S. Kidd, Lexington 

L. Y. Lancaster, Western Ky. State Col. 
Lillian E. McNulty, Louisville 

Roy Marshall, Magoffin Co. 

Ida Morgan Mercer, Wayne Co. 

T. G. Morgan, Corbin 

J. K. Powell, Harrodsburg 

Ira L. G. Richerson, Taylor Co. 

Nell Lucas Scott, Owen Co. 

Madge Stafford, Paintsville 

Ida Lucile Steil, Ashland 

Willie May W. Thomas, Henderson Co. 
Lucy Thomson, Frankfort 

Martha E. Wells, Greenup Co. 
Margaret G. Young, Louisville 


35-39 Years Service 

Ovie W. Allen, Jefferson Co. 
Nannie Mae Armstrong, Eminence 
Virgil H. Bryant, Adair Co. 

Anne Howe Carter, Fayette Co. 
Fitz-Hugh Lee Craft, Jackson Co. 
Marvin T. Craft, Louisville 
Elizabeth M. Crawford, Greenup Co. 
William G. Deaton, Breathitt Co. 
Porter D. Dobyns, Louisville 
Bertha B. Drye, Stearns 

Ruth R. Duffy, Louisville 

Joe T. Embry, Stanford 

Florence Mae Finch, Warren Co. 
Audie Louise Folwell, Henderson Co. 
Ida G. Froedge, Metcalfe Co. 
Dorothy M. Hagan, Louisville 
Ruth M. Hancock, Mayfield 

Stella Harris, Simpson Co. 
Harrison Holliday, Morgan Co. 
Josephine B. Hopkins, Bellevue 
Clyde C. Lewis, Ashland 

Lenora Lindley, McLean Co. 
Dudley B. Lutz, Ohio Co. 

Polly McClure, Western Ky. State Col. 
Eva F. McKendree, Carlisle Co. 
Hardinia M. Marshall, Clark Co. 
Guy G. Nichols, Caldwell Co. 
Archilee M. Nuckolls, Hopkins Co. 
James E. Pennington, Lawrence Co. 
Elizabeth I. Reynolds, Bourbon Co. 
Nora B. Reynolds, Perry Co. 

B. L. Sizemore, Union Co. 

Sannie Smith, Woodford Co. 
Madeline C. Taylor, Hopkins Co. 
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Carol U. Tyrrell, Louisville 
Maude H. Vines, Pike Co. 

Elsie R. Waddle, Monticello 
Harry L. Ward, Louisville 
Herman L. Williams, Metcalfe Co. 
Lessie W. Wynn, Union Co. 


30-34 Years Service 

Celia T. Abney, Estill Co. 

Letha K. Armstrong,* Louisville 
Gertrude G. Baker, Hopkinsville 
Myra E. Basham, Breckinridge Co. 
Mattie Bourne, Pulaski Co. 

J. H. Boyd, Harlan Co. 

Hazel G. Brammell, Carter Co. 
Margaret Burnett, Barren Co. 
Emilie V. Clinkenbeard, Louisville 
Morton P. Coffey, Lexington 
Howard Cox, Knox Co. 

Bertha Crase, Jefferson Co. 
Martha M. Dawson, Shelby Co. 
Ashton Denton, Fleming Co. 
Julia Ann Dugan, Letcher Co. 
Lucille Rouse Fletcher, Russell 
Bertha G. Foley, Clark Co. 

Clyda B. Fuson, Perry Co. 

Edna Golder, Green Co. 

Opal Gilbert Green, Graves Co. 


Bessie H. Griggs, Eastern Ky. State Col. 


Julia A. Guthrie, Henderson 
Annie Virginia Hay, Hazard 
Louvica B. Higgins, Hazard 
Corbin Ison, Letcher Co. 

Karrie R. Jefferson, Providence 
Alva S. Jordan, Lawrence Co. 
Alonzo F. Kazee, Franklin Co. 
Verlie Koltinsky, Union Co. 
Rosalie Kurz, Louisville 
Margaret P. Landram, Gallatin Co. 
Marie Landrum, Covington 
Bernice D. Largent, Ashland 
Ethel D. Lester, Ballard Co. 
Louraine C. Lewis, Ashland 
Dollie Logsdon, Hart Co. 
Georgiana McGlosson, Covington 
Ethel McNeal, Ashland 

Mary Clark Malone, Simpson Co. 
Charles W. Mayne, Whitley Co. 
James Rice Mountjoy, Boone Co. 
Eura W. Pardue, Allen Co. 
Flossie R. Purcell, Pulaski Co. 
Mattie Rader, Clay Co. 

Marie R. Reeves, Ballard Co. 
Robert B. Reynolds, Perry Co. 
Rosa M. Reynolds, Adair Co. 
Bertie B. Rice, Rockcastle Co. 
Sally B. Rushmeyer, Bourbon Co. 
Ann Mary Sandusky, Cloverport 
Margaret E. Schmid, Louisville 
Addie F. Schwartz, Dawson Springs 
Carrie C. Shields, Woodford Co. 
Basil O. Smith, Todd Co. 
Blanche I. Starling, Lexington 
Anna V. Thompson, Lawrence Co. 
Rose L. VanHook, Somerset 
Lillian Wilkerson, Harlan Co. 
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25-29 Years Service 

Sister Ann Vincentia Abell, Meade Co. 
Maude T. Christopher, Estill Co. 
Margaret S. Carney, Louisville 
Adrian E. Cravens, Caldwell Co. 
Emily C. Currier, Hopkinsville 
Arabella J. Diltz, Cynthiana 
Eugenia P. Fairchild, Magoffin Co. 
Abbie Ferren, Livingston Co. 
Lena K. George, Kenton Co. 
Ben B. Herr, Lexington 
Margaret P. Isaacs, Lee Co. 

Nell Jackson, Breckinridge Co. 
Jessie Collins Lenz, Newport 
Pauline P. Lester, Bullitt Co. 
Vernon F. Lipscomb, Kenton Co. 
Nora Leigh McCoy, Cloverport 
Albert Mickel, Meade Co. 

Allie E. Pinnegar, Livingston Co. 
Martha Smith, Bourbon Co. 

Effie Cox Starns, Lexington 
Edna M. Wehrle, Midway 


20-24 Years Service 

Zora A. Alexander, Pulaski Co. 
James S. Baxter, Lewis Co. 
Audrey S. Bowling, Clay Co. 
William H. Brend, Mayo Voca. School 
Lillian G. Faber, Newport 

Earl Graf, No. Ky. Voca. School 
Nina S. Jenkins, Warren Co. 
Laura D. Johnson, Harlan Co. 
Ruby P. Kirkland, Mercer Co. 
Raymond R. Lacy, Morgan Co. 
Ruth R. Moody, Owensboro 
Kathleen O. Russell, Russellville 
Goldia Saucerman, Owensboro 
Frances Shultz, Springfield 
David N. Singer, Fayette Co. 
Luella L. Turner, Barren Co. 
Lillian Vitatoe, Hazard 

Mary Maggard Watts, Ohio Co. 
Beulah D. Wilkins,* Central City 
Irene P. Wireman, Magoffin Co. 


Less Than 20 Years Service 
Nell Moss Akin, Owensboro 

Jesse Lotus Austin, Knott Co. 
Sister Alicia Carrigan, Graves Co. 
Pearl S. Clements, Daviess Co. 
Sister Gonzaga Cotter, Marion Co. 
Starling A. Evins, Somerset 

Olive Mae Gay, Owsley Co. 

Lora J. Hardin, Livingston Co. 
Zillah L. Hawthorne, Morgan Co. 
Bertha S. Jones, Knox Co. 

Hazel R. Judd, Ky. School for Blind 
Sarah D. Martin, Lawrence Co. 


_Stanley M. Murphy, Daviess Co. 


Clara Poland, Trimble Co. 

Margia Ann Pottinger, Nelson Co. 
Etta M. Ransom, Christian Co. 
David W. Rice, Rockcastle Co. 
Rosalind G. Smith, Fayette Co. 
Corrine Trice, Washington Co. 
Jessie C. Williams, Laurel Co. 
Amye B. Wilson, Ohio Co. 
Tressie Yokley,* Monroe Co. 


* Deceased 





























0. F. BROWN 
Life Member of your Executive Board 
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REPORTED BY MRS. KATHERINE L. MOORE 


SHARING THINGS 


On November 14, 1960, the ele- 
mentary school principals of Jefferson 
County and Louisville had a joint din- 
ner meeting at the University of Louis- 
ville’s Bigelow Hall. Dr. Lyman V. 
Ginger spoke on “Evaluation in the 
Elementary Schools of Kentucky.” 


* * *&© & *€ 


And now we have left the best to 
the last! After the KEA Drive-In Con- 
ference in the Upper Cumberland dis- 
trict, Mrs. Beulah Fontaine was asked 
by some elementary. school principals 
to have a representative return to them 
for a meeting. Charlton Hummel at- 
tended this meeting. 

We welcome this group and urge 
them to become actively associated 
with the Kentucky DESP by having 
their district representative at the 
regularly scheduled board meeting. We 
look forward to working with them in 
improving the education of children. 


DECEMBER, 1960 








Why Not Share? 


_.. ifs the Christmas spirit 


Elementary School Principals of Kentucky: 


I feel that I know you well, and that you are doing an excellent 
job. I know there are many interesting things going on within 
your schools and in your school system. Why not, through this 
page, then, share them with the other principals of the state? 


Each of us can learn much from one another. We are living 
in a changing age and we need to share ideas. 


For every pebble tossed into a pond, there is a ripple. The . 
initial effect of sharing and public relations, inseparably linked, 
may also be just a ripple; but as it spreads in ever-widening circles, 
it touches and influences principals, pupils, parents, friends of the 
school, and many other persons we may never know personally. 


Just as the ripple may be caused by either an aimless or pur- 
poseful toss of the pebble, so may the principal’s public relations 
be the result of purposeful sharing. 

Our Department of Elementary School Principals seeks to 
strengthen elementary education, and our principals are eager to 
improve their professional competence. Sharing is one way we can 
help to improve our profession. 

Please mail your news items to Mrs. Katherine Moore, 2466 
Grinstead Drive, Louisville 4, Ky. 

No one person alone can make this our best year, but we can 
if each of us shares and works together. 








"Twas the night before Christmas, 
and all through the house, not a 
creature was stirring, mot even a 
mouse.... 


Remember: 

1. Let’s share the many nice 
things we are doing with 
each other. 

2. If you have not already paid 
your state dues of $2.00, 
please mail to our member- 
ship chairman, Mrs. Mildred 
Tupman, Caywood School, 
25 Summitte Drive, South 
Fort Mitchell. Let’s reach an 
all-time high in membership. 


Truly this cannot be said of the ele- 
mentary school principals of Kentucky. 
Due to their outstanding leadership, 
these principals are called on to serve 
in every capacity at the national, state, 
district, and local levels. Because of 
their professionalism, they travel at 
their own expense in order to serve, to 
learn, and to share in the promotion 
of the best education possible for the 
boys and girls in Kentucky. 

May the gift of the Magi be yours 
at Christmas tide. 


3. If you have not already done 
so, mail your national dues 
of $8.00 to Miss Josephine 
McKee, 2326 Gladstone, 
Louisville 5, Ky. 


4. Let’s make this our banner 
_~year. 
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FOR YOUNGER READERS 

Box TuRTLE, by Charles P. May; Holiday House, $2.50. 
Many interesting facts about turtles are related here, and 
the book is beautifully illustrated. 

In A PUMPKIN SHELL, by Joan W. Anglund; Harcourt, 
Brace, $2.95. This “Mother Goose ABC” is beautifully 
told, and illustrated in color. 

Ir EveryBopy Dip, by Jo Ann Stover; McKay, $2.95. 
A Junior Literary Guild selection introduces a new author 
who seems headed for success. Her story is both fascinating 
and fantastic, and the pictures are very attractive. 

Cappy CARDINAL, by Frank O'Leary; Steck, $1.75. The 
account of how a drab gray bird became one of the bright- 
est in color makes a story which very young readers will 
want to hear more than once. 

Bic Puppy AND LITTLE Puppy, by Irma S. Black; 
Holiday House, $2.50. This “Beginning-to-Read” book has 
many features to recommend it. It is a laughable, exciting 
story of what happened when two dogs ventured forth to 
learn more about the world, and themselves. 

DECK THE STABLE, by Ivy O. Eastwick; McKay, $2.75. 
Here is a new, colorful, and lovely Christmas Eve story told 
in rhyme; a book perfect for Christmas giving and to read 
aloud each holiday season. 

Mary CHANGES HER CLOTHES, by Ellie Simmons; 
McKay, $2.50. Unusual and beautiful are the best words 
to describe this book about a little girl and her love of 
clothes of all kinds. 

MONKEY SEE, MONKEY Do, by Inez Hogan; Dutton, 
$2.50. The many followers of this popular author will be 
thrilled to see this new book, every bit as good as its pre- 
decessor, this time about the escapades of a young monkey. 

SoME Do AND SOME Don’t, by Audrey Z. Ashley; 
Steck, $1.75. Another charmingly illustrated animal story is 
this one about Little Animal, who had to learn the hard way 
what he could and could not do. 

ABC, by Bruno Munari; World, $3.50. Words cannot 
describe the loveliness of this book. The pictures are beauti- 
ful and colorful, and the objects they illustrate are different 
and appropriate. 

Cinpy Lou, by Sonia Fox, 
and Boy WHO LIVED IN A 
“sj: Cave, by Estelle Friedman; 
ss : Putnam’s, $2.19 each. The life 

“= of a cow and that of a boy 
who lived in a cave don’t have 
much in common; but here 
* are two especially good 
- books. 

COuUSIN’s TREASURE, by 
Margot Austin; Dutton, 
= $2.75. When a little bear goes 
adventuring in search of 
treasure, almost anything can 
“f happen; and here it does. The 

! author has illustrated a de- 
lightful story with matching 
pictures. 








FOR MIDDLE-GRADE READERS 


PIONEER OF ALASKA SKIES, by Edna W. Chandler and 
Barrett Willoughby; Ginn. This is a true story of Ben Edi- 
son, daring flyer of Alaska. It is a full-length book which is 
based on background provided by the Ginn “Basic Readers.” 


STORIES From HAWAU, by Dolch; Garrard Press, $2.75. 
This is a “Folklore of the World” book, with a reading 
level of Grade 3 and an interest level of Grades 1-8. The 
subject should make it a popular additon to the series. 


NOAH AND THE CABLE 
Car, by Rita Shields; Long- 
mans, $2.75. Little girls es- 
pecially will enjoy this story , 
of American life in 1873. It [ff 
is beautifully and authentical- [f= 
ly told. 





LAFAYETTE, by Claire H. Bishop, and DANIEL BOONE, 
by Katharine E. Wilkie; Garrard Press, $2.25 each. These 
“Discovery Books” are designed to give children educa- 
tional, informative books which they can enjoy reading to 
themselves. These are told in an entertaining fashion and 
are colorfully pictured. 


BEAVERS, by A. L. Crosby, and FLYING, by R. V. Fera- 
volo; Garrard, $2.25 each. These are part of the “Junior 
Science” series, which presents true scientific data in a 
simple, readable fashion; and beautifully illustrated. 


THE MYSTERIOUS TRUNK, by Elizabeth H. Johnson; 
Washburn, $2.95. An old whaling trunk was the beginning 
of a mystery which involves the three Hunt children. Their 
story is highly recommended. 


TIMOTHY AND THE SNAKES, by Maurine H. Gee; Mor- 
row, $2.75. Life on a California desert, and a boy’s search 
for snakes to kill at a dollar each, make an interesting com- 
bination for a story. The results are entertaining. 


Boy OF EPHESUS, by Marion W. Magoon; Longmans, 
$2.95. The religious background supplies a real need among 
new books for readers of this age. The story is far above 
average, too. 


SAMUEL SMALL’S SECRET SOCIETY, by Janet R. Howe, 
Westminster; SHAG, by Robert M. McClung, Morrow; and 
ISLAND MACKENZIE, by Ursula M. Williams, Morrow; 
$2.95 each. Good animal stories are always popular, and 
here are three especially good ones; about a dog, a buffalo, 
and a cat, respectively; all are colorfully illustrated. 


CHRISTMAS IS FOR GIVING, by Bettina Peterson; Wash- 
burn, $2.75. This is a delightful story; one to be read each 
year, cherished, and put away to read at the next Christmas 
season. 


WHITE Harvest, by Lela and Rufus Waltrip, Long- 
mans; THE Lost INDIAN TREASURE, by Ruth B. Juline, 
Westminster; $2.95 each. A kind of life that is unique al- 
ways provides entertaining reading for children of this age. 
The story of a girl whose parents are migrant cotton pick- 
ers, and the one about a boy who lives in the mountains, 
are guaranteed to please. 
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FOR OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS 

TROUBLE ON HOGBACK HILL, by James L. Summers; 
Westminster, $2.95. Humor is the predominant character- 
istic of this story of a group of sophomores whose interest 
in history is unusual. 

Lucky Four, by Anne Colver; Duell, Sloan, & Pearce, 
$2.95. This is a very interesting story which revolves about 
a 4-H club group in Kansas. 

MARK .OF A CHAMPION, by Thurman T. Scott; Long- 
mans, $3.50. Good stories of this type are rare. Junior High 
school boys especially will enjoy this story of Larry Chance 
and his setter dog. 

THIRD STRING CENTER, by Manly W. Wellman; Wash- 
burn, $2.95. Football stories are always popular with teen- 
age boys, and this one is better than average. 

YOUNG PEOPLE OF THE WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN, 
by Charles R. Jay; Duell, Sloan, & Pearce, $3.50. Ten boys 
and girls of foreign countries tell their stories in their own 
words. The portraits will prove interesting and valuable to 
junior high readers. 

AMERICA MOVES FORWARD, by Gerald W. Johnson; 
Morrow, $3.95. This is the third and final volume of history 
written for his grandson by an eminent historian. The time 
covered is from 1917 to the present. The volume is marked 
by brilliant writing and matching history. 

WITH THE WILL TO Go, by Agnes Danforth Hewes; 
Longmans, $3.75. Amsterdam is the setting and Pieter is 
the hero of this unusual and unusually good novel. 

THE BLUE RUNNER, by Barlow Meyers; Westminster, 
$2.95. Life on a Montana ranch was tough for young Matt. 
How he learned to adjust makes exciting reading. 

JT FLIER, by Joseph Archibald; Longmans, $2.95. Old- 
er boys will find this book exactly to their liking. It is full 
of action and has a realistic background. 


GHOST IN THE CASTLE, by William MacKellar; Mac- . 


kay, $2.75. This mystery story takes place in Scotland. The 
setting is vividly portrayed, and the story is exceptional. 

OVER THE HORIZON, by William Mayne and others; 
Duell, Sloan, & Pearce, $3.00. Each of these 15 stories was 
written by a different author about his own part of the 
world. The collection is one of many values. 

A Boy TO REMEMBER, by Amelia E. Walden; West- 
minster, $2.95. This is made to order for older girls; sports 
and romance are included in a story that is especially well 
written. 

SOMETHING OF My Own, by Neta L. Frazier; Long- 
mans, $3.25. More romance and more excellent characteriza- 
tion are in this delightful book for older girls. 

Curisty, by Carole Bolton; Morrow, $2.95. A sixteen- 
year-old girl can have plenty of trouble, and here’s one who 
did. Christy gained maturity and understanding following a 
variety of experiences. 
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BOOKS FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


Reviews by A. J. Beeler 


MysTERY OF THE HAUNTED POOL, by Phyllis A. Whit- 
ney; Westminster, $2.95. A master hand here weaves a mys- 
tery which is quick-to gain the interest of the reader, and 
certain to maintain it. 

THE AUTOMATIC STRIKE, by Wilfred McCormick; Mc- 
Kay, $3.00. THE BALLHAWKS, by Gene Olson; West- 
minster, $2.95. Older boys will be delighted with these bet- 
ter-than-average baseball and basketball stories. 

THE First COMERS, by Alice Marriott; Longmans, 
$4.50. Archaeologists of all ages will find this a fascinating, 
valuable book. The Indians of America’s dawn are the sub- 
jects, and the author has provided expert information. 

WATER FOR THE WORLD, by Elizabeth S. Helfman; 
Longmans, $3.75. It is amazing what a wonderful story can 
be told about water, its history and contribution to world 
culture. The author has done a superior job. 

BLACK TIGER AT BONNEVILLE, by Patrick O’Connor; 
Washburn, $2.95. Here is a sports car story made to order 
for teen-age boys. 

THE Boy THEY MADE KING, by David S. Daniell; 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, $3.00. Life in 15th Century England 
provides the background for a story which is especially 
good and unusual. 

THE SYCAMORE WARRIOR, by John M. Schealer; Dut- 
ton, $3.50. This mystery of ancient Egypt contains many 
features of a typical mystery story. The unusual background 
serves to lift it beyond the commonplace and into the 
realms of the unusual. The illustrations are particularly 
good. 
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In HH#emoriam 


Each year too many active and retired teachers are taken from us by 
the Great Redeemer. After many years of faithful and loyal service they 
must leave us. Our only satisfaction is that they go to a more perfect 
life than they can find on this earth. 

We have neither the space nor the ability to express here our feelings 
about each of these 75 active teachers and 94 retired teachers who have 
passed on to their greater reward during the last school year. All we 
can do is cite that well-remembered phrase, “Well done, good and faith- 


ful servant.” 


ACTIVE TEACHERS 


John L. Allen, Campbellsville 
Grace Barnes, Hickman Co. 
Howard K. Barts, Pikeville 

Dona B. Beard, Greenville 
Imogene F. Bennett, Bellevue 
Anna Dell Black, Lexington 
Herbert Lee Black, Laurel Co. 
Edith H. Branstetter, Metcalfe Co. 
Silas A. Breeding, Russell Co. 
Bedott R. Brooks, McCracken Co. 
Sable May Bryant, Whitley Co. 
Lexie Holton Butler, Lawrence Co. 
Omer Carmichael, Lovisville 
Mildred B. Carter, Covington 
Milton James Cavana, Newport 
Rowland Chinn, Greenup Co. 
Thelma 6. Collins, Woodford Co. 
Betty C. Crane, Boyle Co. 
Levena Creekmore, Whitley Co. 
Emma 6. Davis, Floyd Co. 
Linda M. Deaton, McCracken Co. 
Rosetta W. Douglass, Owensboro 
Edward N. Dowell, Graves Co. 
Agnes Gordon Duncan, Jefferson Co. 
James Bryon Dunsmore, Boyle Co. 
Theodosia |. Dyer, Bell Co. 

Ralph C. Eckler, Covington 
Katherine 6. Elliott, Floyd Co. 
Emma Francis, Louisville 

Phyllis H. Gabbard, Bullitt Co. 
Marion 6. Grimes, Stanford 
Martha Hamilton, Kenton Co. 
Selma B. Hamlet, Louisville 

Nola B. Harris, Louisville 
Elizabeth C. B. Keller, Louisville 


Ethelbert McClasky, Russellville 
Corl A. McCray, Madison Co. 

J. F. McWhorter, Washington Co. 
Mattie E. Manakee, Bullitt Co. 
Ralph Howard Mills, Louisville 
Jane Netoffsky, Louisville 
George H. Ochs, Louisville 
Hayden C. Parker, Carter Co. 
Genevieve Parris, Frankfort 


Kerm P. Patterson, State Dept. of Ed. 


Henry Edgar Payne, London 
Nelle Pitchford, Allen Co. 
Maude Porter, Louisville 
Addison |. Ramsey, Louisville 
Samuel C. Reed, Jr., Pike Co. 


Samuel Joel Richie, Ky. School for Blind 


Cecyl C. Robinson, Danville 
Ramona Salopeck, McCreary Co. 
Helen Dorothy Sears, Bath Co. 
Robert H. Shaver, Louisville 

J. F. Smales, Jr., Mason Co. 
Willie B. S. Smith, Gallatin Co. 
Kate B. Spencer, Newport 
Doris P. H. Stout, Shelbyville 
Janice C. Summers, Graves Co. 
Marian Zoe Taylor, Southgate 
Flora Mae Thompson, Todd Co. 
Claudine VanHoose, Johnson Co. 
Juanita J. Waltz, Henry Co. 
Elizabeth Y. Watkins, Union Co. 
Mary Miller Wear, Ballard Co. 
Ida Mae Wheedhbee, Louisville 
Fannie B. Willis, Murray 


RETIRED TEACHERS 
Maude E. Adams, Louisville 


Beulah H. Bolan, Louisville 
Katherine Louise Boltz, Newport 
Essie Hortense Bothic, Louisville 
David Brooks, Marion Co. 

George Henry Brown, Louisville 
Katie Bryan, Owenton 

Roberta A. Buford, Fayette Co. 
Eddie Cantrill, Morgan Co. 

Mary Gale Cawthon, Louisville 
Cicely Faye Clark, Caverna 
Eugenia Mundy Clark, Henderson 
Susie L. Connelly, Carter Co. 
Carrie Cornette, Perry Co. 

Verdie Lou Crowe, Monroe Co. 
Edward Frank Davis, Whitley Co. 
William Hilton Dean, Wolfe Co. 
Irene T. Downing, Lexington 

Ada Brown Ellis, Southgate 
Catharine Eskridge, Breckinridge Co. 
Belle Maria Evans, Jefferson Co. 
Quida Wilson Evans, Louisville 
Alma Faulkner, Trigg Co. 

Hattie Mary Faulkner, Ashland 
Albert A. Fritts, Crittenden Co. 
Hulda Gernert, Louisville 

Mrs. Bruce Glascock, Fleming Co. 
Ginevra Sanders Hapner, Lebanon Junction 
Lee Oma Hathaway, Owensboro 
Sarah Crockett Henry, Versailles 
Mary Elizabeth Hogge, Rowan Co. 
Lucie Holeman, Louisville 

Alex Hunt, Pike Co. 

Serena J. Hurd, Jefferson Co. 
Robert Lee Irvin, Harlan Co. 
Maggie Jett, McCracken Co. 
Harrison B. Johnson, Perry Co. 
Lee Johnson, Elliott Co. 




















Nell Susan Kennedy, Ohio Co. Lula Ann Allen, Hopkins Co. onhed 8, ven: heilbe So 
William Kerr, Todd Co. Rose Mary Backsman, Newport ios SenieanAeaion, Sileie Le 
Jone C. Lawrence, Bullitt Co. Alice Anne Baxter, Midway aah dott ten Ho ssi Co. 
Mack L. Lemmon, Adair Co. Amy May Begley, Floyd Co. Margaret Wood “uh Bou ii Co ’ 
fates 6. daty, Gated Gy cE Gatien, Tie Ge. Blanche Lindley Louisville | 
Estelle S. Lowrey, Jessamine Co. Arthur Raymond Blythe, Louisville ’ I 
Lloyd Hardin Lutes, Falmouth William Polk Board, Boyle Co. Next Page ‘ 
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Jn Memoriam 
Continued from page 22 

Wade Linger, Boyd Co. 

Mabel Young Lioyd, Webster Co. 

Pearl McKinney, Butler Co. 

Ethel Tandy McNeal, Ashland 

Thomas Henry McNeil, Louisville 

Virginia Inez McNeil, Hopkinsville 

Mary J. Maguire, Lexington 

Cecil V. Melton, Breathitt Co. 

Docie W. Mills, Martin Co. 

Flora Estelle Milsom, McCreary Co. 

Mabel Warrick Moore, Bowling Green 

Bettie Carter Morgan, Erlanger 

Mayme Morris, Jefferson Co. 

Joseph Morrow, Wayne Co. 

Thomas J. Mullins, Lincoln Co. 

Grover C. Newton, Louisville 

Helen Odessa Nuckolls, Providence 

Verna Ann Phillips, Louisville 

Anne E. Polk, Louisville . 

George W. Potter, Pike Co. 

James Wilson Prince, Boyd Co. 

Carleen E. Proehl, Louisville 

Annie Ray, Murray State Col. 

Curtis J. Reed, Letcher Co. 

John H. Robinson, Union Co. 

Lottie J. Robinson, Scott Co. 

Carrie Hanson Rogers, Georgetown 

Delphine Rothchild, Louisville 

Prudence Shaw, Frankfort 

Oscar Sinclair, Adair Co. 

Isom Boyd Slone, Knott Co. 

Mabel Louise Smith, Louisville 

Maggie Susan Smith, Harrison Co. 

Louise D. Straight, Ashland 

Margaret Virginia Surmann, Lovisville 

Patsy Taylor, Henderson Co. 

Emma W. Terry, Crittenden Co. 

Margaret Taylor Thomas, Frankfort 

Antonio Vernier, Louisville 

Jessie Lee Wade, Fulton Co. 

Letha Rose Wells, Wolfe Co. 

William Everett Witt, Warren Co. 

Jenka Rice York, Christian Co. 

Will Young, State Dept. of Ed. 











The Music Curriculum in Sec- 
ondary Schools, prepared by the 
Music Educators National Conference 
of the NEA, $2.25. 

This is a handbook for secondary 
school principals, but it will be of great 
value as well to music educators. All 
facets of the subject are covered— 
public performances, rooms and equip- 
ment, evaluation, and teachers, among 
others. 
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Outslanding Medern Texthochs 


ADOPTED IN KENTUCKY 


Jn Science: 


Carpenter, Wood, Smith, and Van Hooft 
OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 


Smallwood, Reveley, Bailey, and Dodge 
ELEMENTS OF BIOLOGY 


Fliedner and Teichman 
CHEMISTRY—MAN’S SERVANT 


Baker, Brownlee, Fuller, and Boylan 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 


Jn Mathematics: 


Stokes 
ARITHMETIC IN MY WORLD, Books 1-8 


Thordarson and Anderson 
BASIC MATHEMATICS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Stein 
REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 
FUNDAMENTALS OF MATHEMATICS 


Edgerton, Carpenter, and White 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 
INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 


Avery and Stone 
PLANE GEOMETRY 
SOLID GEOMETRY 


Kentucky Representative: 
Thomas P. Edwards, 602 Parklawn, Danville, Kentucky 


Allyn and Bacon Iuc., 
TS 310 West Polk Street, Chicago 

















NTUCKY 


by J. O. VanHook 


This completely new text gives the essential facts of 
Kentucky's history from it’s beginnings to the present 
day—most interestingly written to give the seventh 
grade student a knowledge of the history of this state. 
A complete teacher's manual is available. 


















HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
Oklahoma City—Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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Approximately 1700 persons 


..- from 200 school systems . . . attended the 


During the fall months, the KEA staff continued the 
practice of holding Drive-In Conferences where local 
leaders would have an opportunity to discuss mutual prob- 
lems and work on plans for improving the professional 
organization to which they belong. There were 28 of 
these conferences this year, and almost 1700 persons, 
representing about 200 school systems, and other profes- 
sional groups were in attendance. 

Seven local leaders were specifically invited: the local 
unit president, TEPS chairman, Ethics chairman, Salary 
and School Finance chairman, Legislative chairman, Local 
Education Reporter, and local superintendent. Others, who 
were interested in making a contribution to a better edu- 
cational program, were invited and did attend. 


The same general pattern of organization was followed 
at each conference, but with the specific activities and dis- 
cussion topics adjusted to local concerns. Registration was 
held at 4:00 p.m., with the discussions starting about 4:30. 
There was in each case a dinner break, with discussions 
continuing until 8:30 or 9:00 p.m. 

The general discussion centered around these broad 
topics: (1) Improving the work of the local professional 





unit; (2) Assuming citizenship responsibilities for pro- 
moting the constitutional convention call and the road 
referendum; (3) Ways to interpret the educational pro- 
gram to the public and the need for retaining the present 
revenue program; and (4) The 1962 KEA Legislative 
Program. 

The enthusiasm of the participants, and their dedica- 
tion to the profession, was evident throughout the state. 
In evaluating the worth of the conferences, the KEA staff 
was impressed with the conscientious effort with which 
these local leaders sought out effective ways to develop 
and carry out state-wide programs. Evidently, the success 
of professional groups in achieving most of the points in 
the 1960 Legislative Program has “whetted their appetite,” 
and has given them greater confidence in their professional 
organization and in their profession. Many practical sug- 
gestions were offered. 


As a basis for improving the effectiveness of future 
drive-in conferences, a questionnaire is now being circu- 
lated to the participants, asking for their evaluation of the 
procedures followed. Each one is asked the questions listed 
on the next page. 





Mathematics Texts— 

GOING PLACES WITH MATHEMATICS 
by Peters 

BASIC GENERAL MATHEMATICS 
by Joseph, Keiffer, and Mayor 

THE NEW APPLIED MATHEMATICS 
by Lasley and Mudd 


MATHEMATICS, FIRST COURSE 
MATHEMATICS, SECOND COURSE 


ALGEBRA, FIRST COURSE 
by Mayor and Wilcox 


ALGEBRA, SECOND COURSE 
by Mayor and Wilcox 





Adented in Kentuchy: 


by Brown, Gordey, Sward, and Mayor 


by Brown, Gordey, Sward, and Mayor 


Kentucky Representative: David A Shipp, 104 Schoberth Place, Versailles, Kentucky 
PRENTICE-HALL, Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY (with Tables) 
by Sparks and Rees 


Science Jexts— 
SCIENCE IN TODAY’S WORLD 
by Ames, Baker, and Leahy 


SCIENCE FOR YOUR NEEDS 
by Ames, Baker, and Leahy 


SCIENCE FOR PROGRESS 
by Ames, Baker, and Leahy 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE FOR PROGRESS 
by Pella and Wood 


BIOLOGY SERVING YOU 
by Gramet and Mandel 


CHEMISTRY FOR PROGRESS 
by Young and Petty 
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INCONFERENCES 


t 


So. Teen. «ae. ae ae 














On the Convention Call 

a. What contributions did the Drive-In make in pro- 
moting the call for a Constitutional Convention? 

b. What techniques: suggested at the conference did 
you use and how effective were they? 


On the Revenue Program 

a. What suggestions regarding the acceptance of the 
Revenue Program have you used? 

b. What plans have you made for use in the next few 
months? 


On Local Unit Activities 
a. In what way have you been able to improve your 
effectiveness as a local professional unit? 
b. What plans have you made for further improvement? 


On the Drive-In Program 

a. What was the strongest feature in the Drive-In Con- 
ference you attended? 

b. What was the weakest feature? 


On other suggestions 
What suggestions do you have for improving future 
conferences of this type? 


Reported by Lyndle Barnes 


One of the most important outcomes of the drive-in 
conferences was the listing of the characteristics of a good 
local unit. There was general agreement that the “kind of 
a local unit to which I would like to belong” would have 
these characteristics: 

1. It would have strong, effective, dynamic, democratic 
leadership. 

2. There would be full participation by the total mem- 
bership in the program and activities of the unit. 

3. The spirit of cooperation among the members would 
make it possible to have a “team” approach to the solution 
of problems. 

4. It would have a set of long-range purposes, developed 
cooperatively by the entire membership. 

5. The programs would involve meaningful activities 
in which the purposes would be achieved. 

6. Good lines of communication would keep everyone — 
informed at all times. 

7. The membership would have real pride in the fact 
that they were in a real profession. 

8. Members would not even consider anything but uni- 
fied membership, in the local, state, and national profes- 
sional organizations. 

9. Every individual associated with the local unit would 
act only in ways ethically acceptable to others. 

10. Growth and improvement, on the part of both the 
individual members and of the unit itself, would under- 
gird every activity of the individual or unit. 
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Zz Merry Christmas B 
TO ALL K.E.A. MEMBERS 


Yes, in the glorious Holiday Season it is truly “Peace on Earth—Good Will Toward 
Men.” Thousands of K.E.A. members are .also enjoying “peace of mind” by partici- 
pating in the K.E.A. Group Income Proteetion Program. If your School System is 
a member of the program—Participate! If your district is not a member—Investigate! 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


LOCAL OFFICE: 
202 FRANCIS BUILDING 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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TEACHERS - Just Mail This Coupon to 
> BORROW 5100:.5600 BY MAIL 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
protects your payments-AT NO CHARGE! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here . . . ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 





Monthly payments include both 
interest and principal: 


Select your Loan 
needs here 



















PAY DOCTOR BILLS 






































































your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application s and " 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive diate att Cash Cash 24 i 
And, when srenored, you eee st a. ae . aon of life insurance that You Get | Months | You Get | Months F 
guarantees that your loan wi paid in full if you die from any cause. | 
$10000'$ 593 |$40000/$2 275 

FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL r vine os 

School board members, 0000 50000 

WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE friends, relatives, 
—none of these people will 
know you are applying for a 30000 1749 60000 3249] 








SIGNATURE ONLY Teacher loans are made 
@ on signature only— no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- 
gages on car, furniture or personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS Convenient monthly 

@ installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments 

budgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any 

time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no 
longer! 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS No principal 
@ during summer vacation. If your salary stops during 
the summer, payments on principal stop also. 


Dial Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL, All mail is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 
is completely confidential and private. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
below. That’s all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
to you as soon as approved. We tion. Our 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


DIAL none 


Formerly State Finance Company 
Over Sizty Years of Service 





PRIVATE The loan is made by mail from the pri- 

® vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 

managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 
strict privacy. 


LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE 


@ Your loan is paid off should you die. Your family will 
not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. 


r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---- 


Dial Finance Company, Dept. N-6 The following are all the debts that I have: 











OUR GUARANTEE 
lf for any reason you return 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS 














Full Amount Payi 
410 Kiipatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraske I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address 
Please accept my application for a is understood that after the loan is made s $ 











a loan. it 
1 can return the money to you within 10 — and there will be no charge or cost 
whatsoever. | 


Amount you want to borrow $...... ais 








$ 
FILE SHPORMATION, ONLY—Piease +" wr relative information 


On what date of month will for our confidential fi 


FICE 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?....... 






































Amount earned Number of months Name of Relative (Relationship)...........__— 
ESS, ee as 
Name and address Street. Town State QOD crenecceceennes = 
pring ip a f Relati Relationshi; 
How long with Previous Name of Relative. (Relationship)................ a 
present employ employment Street Town State —— 
Husband or wife's Salary 
employment per month $. Name of Relativ (Relationship)............_. 
pA pe) nd Town. Street Town. State Occup. 
Bank you deal with (Name) Town Name of Relativ (Relationship)........._.____— 








Amount you owe bank? $.......................... Monthly payments? $._.... 


What securit: Wy on bank loan? 


ees Street Town State Occup. 
The above statements are made for the o papese of securing a loan. i: agree that t 



































— ee mr oscar Vineness company tor aa ean Seen eae: any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail s' be regarded as my agent. 
: Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate Ry Here Address. 
payment to? (Name).... Town 
Purpose of loan Town County State.. 
NOTE : Amount Monthly First Payment Final Payment 
I acticin tisecincincenintatnn Payment $ Due Date. Due Date Date. 











This note is subject to by the at its office and will be promptly 
returned to the icaueel! if the aan is not approved. 





In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by Dial Finance Company at its office in Omaha, 
Nebraska, the Promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together 


with interest as stated herein. 


A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month pestaning with 
-_ above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment 

Due Date, ors that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal 
balance and interest. 









Default in the terms of this note shall at the company's option, without notice, 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 

It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 
under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 



















PERSONAL 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING gsm gd > 
SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED REQUIR (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
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RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 


The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the unpaid 
principal balance not exceeding $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 

f $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid 
principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
consecutive days. 
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CUT OUT FRILLS, SAYS CONANT 


NEW YORK, N.Y. — Dr. James 
B. Conant, in his latest report, “Educa- 
tion in the Junior High Schools,” 
stresses the need for academic prep- 
aration for high school in junior 
high school, and warns against over- 
emphasis of athletics and pretentious 
graduation ceremonies. The report 
makes 14 specific recommendations 
based on observations in 237 schools 
in 23 states. 


* * * * 
SCHOOL BOND SALES RISE 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — The 
Education Department of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce reports that 
school bond sales for the first six 
months of 1960 amoynted to $1,228,- 
887,000—an increase of more than 
$200, 000,000 above the figures for the 
same period in 1959. 


* * * * 


PA. MAKES TV STUDY* FILMS 
HARRISBURG, PA. — A series of 
30 elementary science TV films, “Ex- 
ploring with Science,” has been pro- 
duced by the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. An 
estimated 500,000 students will see 
the movies during the school year on 
educational television programs. 


* * * * 


MECHANICAL ‘“‘TEACHERS” 





ROANOKE, VA.—Last spring, a 
group of eighth-grade students in a 
junior high school studied algebra— 
a ninth-grade subject—without teach- 
er, textbook or homework, using only 
machines and programed material. 
They covered an entire year’s work in 
one term and, in national exams, gave 
an impressive performance, competing 
with children a year older. Their 
“teaching machine,” developed at Har- 
vard University, presents information 
and questions to a student. About 
the size of a record-player, it has three 
panels: one revealing the programed 
material; a second for the student 7 
write his answer; and a third whic 
reveals the correct answer when a 
knob is turned. 


* * * * 
NEW, FREE SAFETY POSTERS 


Educators offers a set of 
four new free School 
Safety posters. They il- 
| lustrate four common 
situations in a way chil- 
dren understand. Mail 
the coupon (right) to- 
day. 
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DIPLOMAS TO TELL STORY 

KANSAS CITY, MO. — This year 
this city’s high school graduates will 
find on their diplomas statements 
about the kind of work they did. This 
reportedly puts into practice a sug- 
gestion made by Dr. James B. Conant 
in his reform plan for high schools 
published in 1959. 

* * 


* * 
STUDY OF RUSSIAN SOARS 


PYCCIAH 
russ 








WASHINGTON, D.C. — Only 18 
U.S. high schools offered Russian 
language. courses in 1957; today the 
total is nearly 600, with more than 4,- 
000 students, according to the US. 
Office of Education. Some 50 school 
systems teach the language in elemen- 
tary school, the report states, adding 
that nearly 500 colleges now offer the 
course, up from 175 prior to the first 
Sputnik in 1957. 


KEA RECOMMENDATION 
APPRECIATED 

Educators Mutual is proud of this 
expression of confidence by the KEA 
. . . and promises to offer Kentucky 
teachers the most modern forms of 
low-cost Major Medical, Income Pro- 
tection, Hospital-Surgical and Re- 
tired Teachers’ Protection Plans avail- 
able. Six groups now are in force. 
Write for information, and you'll 
understand why 215,000 teachers have 
selected Educators since 1910... 
and received $23,000,000 in aay 
benefits. 


: 
George D. Conley ; 
State Manager . 
Ashland, Ky. : 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
P.O. Box 149, LANCASTER, PA. 


Educational Service Dept. 
0 Send... .sets free 
Safety Posters 


0) Please send me full details of your 
GROUP INSURANCE free and without 
any obligation on my part. 


NO ards eT lis cn. e's cititeemas ee | 
Te PEP ee ee | 
Ce See ee ee ee eee 








ONE-SECOND 
SERMONS 


. Some people are like the denomi- 
nator of a fraction; the larger they try 
to be, the smaller the result. 


. The man who brags about sitting 
on top of the world should remember 
that it turns over once every 24 hours. 


. Nothing makes the younger gener- 
ation seem so bad as having lost your 
membership in it. 


. Education is that which remains 
after the facts are forgotten. 


. Authority gives power over peo- © 
ple; leadership gives people power 
over problems. 


. Prayer: Grant me the serenity to 
accept the things that I cannot change, 
the courage to change the things I 
can, and the wisdom to know the dif- 
ference, 


. The greater the diameter of light, 
the greater the circumference of dark- 
ness; the more we learn, the more we 
find to learn. 


.. A man who is always in a stew 
generally goes to pot. 


. Education is the ladder to use to 
gather the fruit from the tree of knowl- 
edge, not the fruit itself. 


. In the race of life, the man who 
overestimates himself frequently loses; 
but the man who underestimates him- 
self never starts. 


.. An open mind gives someone the 
chance to drop a worthwhile thought 
in it. 

. Delinquency is a measure of adult 


neglect of children, for the children 
were all right when we got them. 


. Education is the hope of youth; 
youth is the hope of democracy, and 
democracy is the hope of the world. 


. . You may lead a man to talk, but 
you can’t make him think. 


. Conceit is an odd disease; it makes 
everyone sick except the person who 
has it. 
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K E A DIRECTORY 


KEA DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF ADMINIS- 
TRATION AND SUPERVISION 
Kentucky Association of Educational 
Supervisors 
PRESIDENT—Golda Pensol, Glasgow 
SECRETARY— 
Kentucky Association of Elementary 
School Principals 
PRESIDENT— Leslie Kitchen, 1701 Lindy 
Lane, Lexington 
SECRETARY — Martha Shindelbower, 809 
Cramer Avenue, Lexington 
Directors of Pogll Personnel 
PRESIDENT—Bernard L. Miller, Davies County 
SBCRETARY—Mrs. Helen Wallingford, Mays- 


Kentucky Association of Secondary 


sucRBTARY—I. M. Deacon, Lexington Junior 
High School, Lexington 

Kentucky Association of School 

Administrators 

PRESIDENT— Richard VanHoose, 618 West 
Jefferson Sees, Louisville 2 

SECRETARY—G. C. Burkhead, Elizabethtown 

Kentucky Association of Supervision 
and Curriculum 7. pe toe 

PRESIDENT—Eddie W. Belcher, 506 West 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTA- 
RY EDUCATION 


PRESIDENT—Mrs. Ann Perguson, 126 West 
20th Street, 
se ~maadiieanas Long, Route 3, Hopkins- 


Teachers of Exceptional Children 

PRESIDENT—Mrs. Rosalee Herman, 2355 
Valley Vista, Louisville 5 

SECRETARY— Mrs. Hazelle Hancock, 1128 
Garden Row, Louisville 13 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Kentucky Business Education Associa- 


tion 
ae yy J Hogancamp, Murray 


eR. Macy E. Moore, Franklin 
“ar tas tee Frankfort 
Kentucky Association of Chemistry 


Kentucky Classical Association 


PRESIDENT—Sister Isabel, SCN., LaSalette 
Academy, Covington 2 

SECRATARY—Joan Heltsley, 141 Alumni 
Avenue, Hopkinsville 


Kentucky Association of Counselors 
and Deans of omen 
PRESIDENT—Doris M. Nickel, University of 


Louisville, 
secusranY—Jounne Nicholson, Berea Col- 


Keatacky Council of Teachers of 
English 

PRESIDENT—Mrs. Meta Riley Emberger, 1801 
Spring Drive, Louisville 5 

SECRETARY—Mrs. Enda Lee, 715 Walnut 
Street, Owensboro 


Conference of Foreign Language 


Teachers 

PRESIDENT—Mar; Rowbotham, Lafayette 
High School Lexi 

SECRETARY—Sue | — 4541 Southern 


Parkway, Louisville 1 
Kentucky Council a Geography 
Teachers aor seni 
le wendeman, Diversity 
of Kentucky, Lexington 2 
SECRETARY—John Gartin, Morehead State 
College, Morehead 


Kentucky Association of Health, 


Physical Education, and Recreation 
PRESIDENT—Charles Acuff, 321 Merriman 


Road, Louisville 7 

SECRETARY—Francis Patridge, Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville 

Kentucky Association of Higher 
Education 

PRESIDENT—W. J. Moore, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond 

SECRETARY— 

Kentucky High School Coaches 
Association 

PRESIDENT—John — Louisville 

SECRETARY—Joe Ohr, Irvine 

Kentucky Industrial Arts Association 

PRESIDENT—Frank Foal, Gortschalk Junior 
High School, Louisvill 

SECRETARY—Kenneth Waters, 2231 Valley 
Vista, Louisville 5 

Kentucky Council of Mathematics 
Teachers 

PRESIDENT—Mrs. Forrest Mercer, 801 Pro- 


vidence Road, Lexi: 
SECRETARY—Mrs Duke W. Young, 652 
South Main, Lawrenceburg 


La 
Kentucky Personnel cad Guidance 


Kentucky Association of Physics 
Teachers 


PRESIDENT—Bruce Vance, 201 Kenwood 
ive, Louisville 14 


SECRETARY—Richard Hanau, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 29 

Kentucky Psychological Association 

PRESIDENT—Dr. A. D. Roberts, 505 Wood- 


bine Drive, Lexi 
SECRETARY —Tessie rvine, 345 Winchester, 


Kentucky Association of Secondary 
Education 

PRESIDENT—Russell R. Below, 403 Lake 
Drive, Henderson 

SECRETARY—Willye Amerson, Georgetown 

Kentucky Council for the Social 
Studies 

PRESIDENT—Keith P. Eiken, 614 Watage 
Drive, Louisville 6, Kentuc 

SECRETARY—Mrs. Flora H. McDonald, 1619 
hady Lane, Louisville 5 


Kentucky Unit, The Association for 
Student Teaching 


PRESIDENT—Martha Shigenn, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 2 

SECRETARY—Mrs. Mabel W. Jennings, East- 
ern Kentucky State College, Richmond 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 


Kentucky Art Education Association 
PRESIDENT—Justus Bier, University of Louis 


ville, Louisville 
SECRETARY—Juanita Todd, 125 Kentucky 


Avenue, Lexington 
Kentucky Audio-Visual Association 


PRESIDENT—Narman Tant, Morehead State 
College, Morehead 

SECRETARY—Fithian Faries, 120 Walton 
Avenue, Lexington 

Kentucky Association of School 
Librarians 

PRESIDENT—Mrs. Alma D. Hill, Elizabeth- 
town 

SECRETARY—No Report 

Kentucky Music Educators 
Association 

PRESIDENT—Josiah Darnall, College Station, 


Murray 
SECRETARY—TI. A. Siwicki, Box 77, Paris 


Kentucky Speech Association 























Teachers Association 
—Dr. Gradus L. Shoemaker, Uni- PRESIDENT—Dr. Curtis Phipps, Georgetown PRESIDENT—Mrs. Beverly Davis, Pate High 
versity of i isville 8 Co! Geor, School, Crums Lane, Louisville 16 
SECRETARY—Sister Mercia, Sa Sacred Heart Acad- SECRETARY—Mrs. Mabel Barber, West Liberty, SECRETARY—Mrs. Neville McCracken, Madi- 
emy, 3107 Lexington Road, Louisville 6 Kentuc sonville High School, Madisonville 
KEA PLANNING BOARD COMMISSION ON TENURE AND ACADEMIC 
Term Z 
Grace Weller, Elizabethtown << --i-vioees: ,Apel 7. Ioet FREEDOM 
‘ t lucation, rt ....January Expir 
Siete een Gee of Gian, Chiats 30, 1963 ee aC aes ee Te Pty 1962 
Reads. tines 2 ........ meat Erk es oeoial une 30, 1962 Elizabech Dennis, 1404. Elizabeth Ser ay «geo June 30, 1961 
Mrs. Mary Darragh, Vine Grove... ..........c000+++-Jume 30. 1963 Abbie M. Wuest, 2303 Millers Lane, Louisville seeeeees June 30, 1964 
(ah seta, Si pea RR A geo Oe IS June 30, 1963 A. D. Owens, City Schools an Cocccccccccscccs une 30, 1961 
Dero Downing oneal Kentucky State College, Mrs. Hazel R. Mears, Horse Cave .........ccceesecoes une 30, 1963 
Sie RR ate June 30, 1961 Frances Lashbrook, 621 East 24th Street, Owensboro ...... June 30, 1963 
OE NEES coos face cs cc celccsesesseces June 30,1961 Martha Steele, Box 66, Loyall ..........+.--eeeeeees June 30, 1964 
Mrs. Russell Snyder, Henderson ..............2.000- june 30, 1962 Verne P. Horne, 
A. L. Peery, Blizsbethtown ..........sccceccesecccces June 30, 1962 
— © Hops Conper, 3256 Madison, Paducah ............ — 33. loca 
a a th 5'Se a be week Ge oem 6 une 30, MMI CH 
Mrs. Frances aie, RS os Se alka so sabes a cok une 30 1363 co SSION ON TEA’ ER EDUCATION 
Gordon Conner, Hodgenville .............eceeeeceees une 30, AND ANDARD 
Mrs. Rita Niman, Watterson —— Jeffersontown ....... June 30, 1962 PROFESSIONAL ST S 
ee OO FS rare June 30, 1962 Term Expires 
Marcus Owens, Weeksbury 3 Gages RP Ce et REE eee June 30, 1962 R. F sp aeeets, Chairman, Eastern Kentucky State College 
i i n+ 10s es 6 acu oe 005s pen eesce es de nn eee? EE -" Chace ids culsekes os 0464.05.05 a0 a.e 00.0060 June 30, 1963 
Elma Taylor, Independence dives seetestweeeesd cosets June 30, 1962 Robert Alsup, Murray State College, Murray ............ June 30, 1962 
is NES ED oie cia Wis coe e sdb 400 8 s50 O85 une 30, 1962 Vista Morris, Box 380 SR RETA Re June 30, 1963 
Sk eR ee kas pews om cate une 30, 1962 Mrs. Hollis Norris, Glasgow ........cccccccscccces June 30, 1962 
EIOUE . POOP, ONEMINOING 2 6 oe 0.15 5:65 cle © 6.0',0,0,6(0 mee eo 30, 1963 
Mrs. Nora Lee Row <0 Lost Trail, Louisville 14 ...June 30, 1961 
i i fe ac one tS ees Sach ce sees 56 om une 30, 1963 
Dorothy Alexander, Bobtown ............ccccceccccecs June 30, 1961 
Alice ns, 817. Aberdeen, Park Hills, Covington ...... June 30, 1961 
James Pursifull, Route 1, MES cet eu une 30, 1962 
Mrs, Ruby Allen, Ary aetna as «an oes ot tia bbe eis ba une 30, 1961 
Louise Combs, Department of ~_ Frankfort, Professional Adviser 
Ww. College, Richmond, Chairman ef 





‘ Moore, Eastern Kentucky State 
Advisory Committee 
Mrs. Fontaine, KEA Staff 
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DEPARTMENT OF VOCATION- 
AL EDUCATION 
par on geek Maurice Baker, College of 
Education, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton 29 
Agricultual Education 
PRESIDENT—Kenneth Russell, 1516 Werner 


Avenue, Owensboro 
SECRETARY— Luther Rice, Salyersville 


Distributive Education 

PRESIDENT—Marvin Cole, 2426 South York, 
Owensboro 

SECRETARY—Mary Allshouse, 917 Maywick 
Drive, Lexington 

one Economics Education 

RESIDENT—Mrs. Martha Reqmer. Russell- 

sor ie & 5 E Shelbyville High 
ICRETARY: ynna 5 rT 
School, Shelbyville 3 

Kentucky Rehabilitation Association 

PRESIDENg¢—Leon Meenach, 122 West High, 
Lexington 

SECRETARY—NMiss Eugenia Linton, 1111 Ray 
Avenue, Louisville 4 

School Lunch Personnel 

eras. Mary Lou Draughn, Pike- 
ville 

SECRETARY—Aleene Morris, Stanford 

Trades and Industries 


PRESIDENT—Harold M. Rice, Mayo State 
Vocational School, Paintsville 

SECRETARY—Eugene S ermon, Madison- 
ville Area Vocational School, Madisonville 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS 
PRESIDENT—Mrs. Bernadine Steele, Central 


ity 
SECRETARY—Mrs. Helen Miller, Route 5, 
Hopkinsville 


KEA ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


pins ns Folklore Society 
ao Mew Ross, University of 


Kentucky Association of Educational 
Secretaries 

PRESIDENT—Mrs. Addie L. Meyer, 1519 
South Sixth Street, Louisville 8 

SECRETARY—Mrs. Elizabeth Clifton, Midway 
Junior College, Midway 

Kentucky Association of Future 
Teachers of America 

PRESIDENT—Judy Woodward, Route 2, 


ville 
SECRETARY—Peggy ionaice 4805 West- 


side Drive, 
Kentucky Student Education 
iation 
PRESIDENT—Sharon ot. 505 Nutwood 
Avenue, Bowling ‘ 
SECRETARY—Virginia "Pratt, Route 1, Kennett 
Square, Pad Paducah 


Kentucky High School Athletic 
Association 

COMMISSIONER—Ted Sanford, P.O. Box 
PPB. a 

ISSIONER—Joe Billy Mans- 

Asheld. pO "hee 1173, - Lexington 

Kentucky School Boards Association 

PRESIDENT—Dr. Cooley L. Combs, Hazard 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTO! 
Limestone, Lexington 

Kentucky Association of Sponsors of 
Cheerleaders, Pep Clubs, Baton 
Twirlers 

PRESIDENT—No report 

SECRETARY— 

Kentucky Bookmen’s Association 


PRESIDENT—Ray Binford, Versailles 
SECRETARY—Hugh Eblen, 251 Idlehour Drive, 
Lexington 


ONE-SECOND 
SERMONS 


.. Don't think brats are never 
punished; most of them grow up to 
become parents. 

. No one is entirely useless; even 
the worst of us can serve as horrible 
examples. 

. If you get what you crave, you're 
successful; but if you crave what you 
get, you're happy. 

. A wise man isn’t as certain of 
anything as a fool is of everything. 

. . There’s one thing about baldness; 
it’s neat. 

. If you don’t stand for something, - 
you'll fall for anything. 

. Most of us are troubled with the 
same problem: we have too much 
month left over at the end of the 
money. 


. It’s a good idea to keep your 
words soft and sweet, because you 
never know when you'll have to eat 
them. 








Add Power to Your Teaching 


with Scott, Foresman Texts 


Like These*. . . 


Send for charts and try-out sample pages 
telling about the texts of interest to you. 


Grades 1-9 


BEING SIX 
SEVEN OR SO 


GOING ON TEN 


ABOUT YOURSELF 


ABOUT ALL OF 


YOU’RE GROWING UP 
INTO YOUR TEENS 


TEEN-AGERS 


Basic Mathematics Program—Grades 1-6 


The Basic Health and Safety Program— 


FROM EIGHT TO NINE 


Grade 1 
Grade 2 
Grade 3 
Grade 4 
Grade 5 
US Grade 6 
Grade 7 
Grade 8 
Grade 9 


Write NUMBERS WE SEE Grade 1 
pot ge IN ACTION Grade 2 

SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY SEEING THROUGH ARITHMETIC Grade 4 
i SEEING THROUGH ARITHMETIC Grade 5 

33 East Erie Street SEEING THROUGH ARITHMETIC Grade 6 


Chicago 11, Illinois 


or Mr. J. Ray Binford Basic Studies in Science Program—Grades 7-9 





. SCIENCE PROBLEMS 1 Grade 7 
Versailles, Kentucky SCIENCE PROBLEMS 2 Grade 8 
SCIENCE PROBLEMS 3 Grade 9 


*All on Kentucky Adoption List 


Driver Education 

The New 

LET’S DRIVE RIGHT 

(Objective Tests and Workbook available) 





The Guidebook for each text offers lesson 
plans and helpful bibliographies. 
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For The Asking WRITE FOR THE EXCITING 


i LL This on we oh — “er pag e bo 
ath 
LOA me offers many valuable des ich Yo OF MAUPINTOUR’S unique 
ill i Isewhere. Check i - 
DAU | icli; for the marral you my beable | travel plans. 


\ > :{ole) 00 to use. The advertisers prefer to send | wny SETTLE FOR LESS than an imaginative, adven- 


f . ouaahs ~ Ls turesome holiday abroad? Write today for the new 

. their material directly to you—not to 1961 Maupintour Travel Guide. There are Me lengths 
IN STRICT children, Please print your name and and rates to fit anyone’s time and budget. With Mau- 

addr leari pintour you see the unusual, but travel in comfort 

CONFIDENCE ess Clearly. and safety with holiday companions whose interests 


are akin to your own. Listed are some of the escorted 
78. Maupintour Travel Guide tours designed for discriminating travelers. 

lists 20 different tours for 1961 with ——- OL A 

= Europe Traditional plus Hungary, Yugoslavia and 

150 departure dates to Western Eu- Berlin, = France, Spain, Andorra, Majorca, North Afri- 

: H H ca. @ The Alps o ations. = Denmark-Sweden-Nor- 

rope, Soviet Union, Middle East and way by Motorcoach and Fjord Steamer. = The Best of 

Around the World. 56 pages well illus- | _Engiand-Wales-Scotland. 
: EASTERN EUROPE AND USSR Ss 
trated. (Maupintour ) = Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia. 


81. The Finest Eye Protection for | = Tee Four Nations: Berlin, East Germany, Czechosio 
Sar : : vakia, Poland. = Russia by Motorcoac consecu- 
America’s Athletics illustrates the | tive year.) m Scandinavia-Russia-Poland Annual Com- 


; ilr i panion Tours. = Eastern Europe Adventure: compre- 
important safety features built into All hensive, 75 day. m Collegiate/Teacher: Central 


4, Literature with information | Europe, the Balkans, USSR. = The Great Adventure Air 


: : Tour: USSR, Berlin, Vienna. = Cities of Central Asia: 
American athletic glasses. Shows how Samarkand, Tashkent, Bukhara, Alma Ata, plus 


H i Irkutsk in ‘Siberia. m The Balkans Grand Adventure: 
these glasses are esp ecially designed to Berlin to Istanbul plus Mediterranean and Dalmatian 
protect athletes during competitive | Coast cruise. 

> 4 Sas UH) MIDOLE &4S) —__ktiniaiemmmmemmene des Smemipamaae 

play. F olders available in quantities. Egypt, including Luxor, Karnak, Thebes. Plus Leb- 

(Benson Optical Co.) anon, Syria, . Jordan, Israel, Greece, and Italy. De- 
: partures each mon 

about the Mason Protected Fund Rais- | fog your copy of this colorful travel catalog, see 

ing plans for schools and school | jee time Ma oe ee eee 

e i 
groups. (Mason Candies, Inc.) gy Washingon 0. 


44. Brochure on a different kind of AMaupintour 


tour through Europe and a corner of 


Africa, Describes iinerary and gives | aa 


costs for 20 countries in 70 days, sum- 


mer 1961. (Europe Summer Tours) AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 





YES, YOU CAN BORROW 
ANY AMOUNT UP TO $800 
ENTIRELY BY MAIL 


Because you are a teacher, I will be 
happy to loan = $100, $200, $300, 





$500 or as much as $800 ON YOUR 
SIGNATURE! I’ll send you the amount 
you need QUICKLY . your friends, 
relatives, merchants, ‘school board will 
not be contacted. Postal Finance’s ‘‘Bor- 
row-By-Mail” service is the best way 
to get money in a ae ion NO 
time off from work O witnesses 
or cosigners ... NO i insurance or special 
fees required . . . NO embarrassing 
——— Just send the coupon 
DAY 


PAY ALL YOUR BILLS AT ONCE 
You can get money to CONSOLIDATE 
YOUR DEBTS and pay all your bills. 
Make one small, convenient monthly 
payment instead’ of many! — your 
credit standing in your town. Take care 
of emergency expenses—taxes, medical 
costs, insurance premiums, school costs, 
new clothes, home or car repairs. Enjoy 
peace of mind worth many times the 
cost of your loan! 
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| —COST CONTROLLED LOANS— 
| CONVENIENT MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
| 
| 
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| 
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You control the cost of your loan. You Leading publisher seeks book-length manuscrips 
can take as long as 24 months to repay, 4 of all ¢ types: ion, son tgien. poetry, scholarly 
r = ey back within weeks. You pay eseuy ff and religious works, etc. New 
for the actual time you use the = €-3 3 Send for free booklet ST-15. Vaneage Press, 120 
money—not a day longer. & go3% q Ww. 31 St. New York 1. 
You can borrow from old-established a28  - 
Postal Finance Company with complete = 8 3} By : 4 Al S fe M 0 N F s 
confidence. We are licensed by the EGR s : . for 
State to do business under the Small <a- s = : school projects . . . Easy . . Dignified. 
Loan Law. This is your assurance of ae > No Levestmnet use No Risk 
fair rates and Supervised Reliability. 24 yg “a bligation” inf ti it 
< 4 ™ or no-o igation intormation§ write: 
GET OT QUICK Bet row ener worries. Pe § os 5 STM, Mason Candies, Box 549 
with a Postal Finance Cost-Controlled Loan. es : 7 Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 
Our service is as fast as the U.S. Air Mail . a e . 
se are fe near apne as your —_ Hy We ‘have er: z . “3 
n or . bd 
QUICK EGAN "SERVICE and triendly z o . 23 E U *d oO a E 
—, cooperation, ACT NOW! Send sy - ae 
——- us the coupon TODAY! As soon 3 B. . - Os We'll see the usual plus Africa to Sweden; 
as we receive it, we'll rush you “3 : ” Dublin to past the Iron Curtain. A different 
7 Airmail, FREE, an ieee: trip — for the young in spirit who want te 
Postal a plain envelope, 3 o 0 aes be accompanied but not herded around. Also 
+ or nce everything you need cy y en 5 shorter trips. 
money you A pink EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
git “ste want right away. a3 ok g 255 Sequoia (Box $) Pasadena, Califernie 
POSTAL FINANCE CO ee ae 
oy 
J $ ga >. ae 
Dept. 124-X 308 Francis Bldg. e . EX-TEACHER ? 
fie: Ph 2 oe 
Louisville 2, Kentucky ok awe ple g + a teachers, — relief and — -time 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! a) 3 Ee me om ‘week for part or full tine. Motiiag 
FD. J. Levit, President i] ge ge ree 1 8g ey 
i POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 124-X Bois] Uo Hi eae ae Workshop Programs to your neighboring 
308 Francis Bidg., Louisville 2, Kentucky | aS ab ‘— fare schools and PTA’s, Public, Private, 
l | 2 ee B Parochial and Kindergarten. $2.50 guar- 
Please Airmail to me FREE in a plain $ -"O ' <3 ° anteed on presentations plus 25% com- 
I envelope everything I need to gat s money, so ° | Ze2§ : die eed, mission. 
lecide rrow I can ge 2 
| ned RIGHT AWAY. CLL |S RB g%:: NDEA APPROVED: Science—Math— 
Sp ERNST ED ola tector I)) geu8 3 5: § Foreign Language 
WN i a ss bis SE Lactay se Be g& Di-« 2s 3 : § Most Widely “Teacher Approved” 
sad gs & 3 Lines 
Wai dans Eee So cs “a a 4 Fs 
— 8 |) #8584 5 S333 4 TESTED CLASSROOM MATERIALS 
— sees Amount I want to borrow $....... : Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
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Next toa RAISH inPATYT 









the BEST thing isa 
GCHS =_ 






membership 


G-E+S offers your family... 
+ highest quality merchandise 
everything for daily living 





“< lowest everyday prices 
+ 36 departments — over 70,000 items 
+ open 7days a week ‘til Christmas 











Ss 
— az 
= = 

™ -_ 


You are invited to visit ~Gx* *S 
OF memaens OD) 


THE GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEE STORE COMPANY 
5200 Crittenden Drive « Across from International Harvester 
Louisville 13, Kentucky ¢ EMerson 6-4581 
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Many ennouncements, news items, materials, and 


ACROSS THE EDITOR'S DESK 


suggestions come . . . 








Two New Publications 

The case for The Self-Contained 
Classroom is made in a booklet pub- 
lished in late October by the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development (ASCD). Contributors 
to it are seven educators associated 
with Michigan schools, and the editor 
has had extensive and apparently very 
successful experience with the self- 
contained classroom. The cost of a 
single copy is $1.25. 

For principals, teachers, and parents 
concerned with the five- to eight-year- 
old, the NEA Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals has published 
a 254-page guide entitled, Those First 
School Years. Specific information is 
provided on such subjects as learning 
to work with others, the reliability of 
standardized tests, developing skills in 
speaking and listening, the value of 
play in kindergarten, and the failings 
of most reporting systems. The cost for 
a single copy is $4.00. 

Both of these books can be ordered 
from NEA, 1201 16th Street, NW, 


Washington 6, D. C. 


Merit Pay 
An old-fashioned school 
board member had been listen- 
ing to a discussion of extra 
pay for merit. Finally, he burst 
out: “Merit or single, what’s 
the difference; pay ’em the 
same.” 


Year-Round School 

This is the title of a new publication 
by the American Association of School 
Administrators. It is a report on a 
study made by AASA, in which they 
urge “a broadly based study of just 
what is intended to be accomplished 
and how much it would cost” before 
any variation of the year-round school 
is adopted. 

The publication describes four basic 
approaches toward the year-round 
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Pantecies Bdhuncantioan Acsociettcaa 


school, listing advantages and disad- 
vantages for each. Clear favor is given 
to “an expanded voluntary summer 
program.” 

Copies may be ordered from AASA, 
1201 16th Street NW, Washington 
6, D. C., price $1.00 for the 26-page 
booklet. 


First Grade Blues 

“I don’t like my teacher,” 

reports a new firstgrader. 

“When I went in she said, 

‘You sit here for the present,’ 
and she never brought it.” 


Voting in Moscow 

One thing Mrs. Willie C. Ray, 
former superintendent of Shelbyville 
schools and former NEA Director, 
failed to report about her trip to Rus- 
sia last year (see January, 1960, issue) 
was the fact that she voted while in the 
Russian capital. The entire story is 
presented in a current bulletin of the 
NEA Citizenship Committee as an ex- 
ample of an active teacher-citizen. 

It seems that Mrs. Ray took an ab- 
sentee ballot for the November, 1959, 
elections with her to Russia. On Octo- 
ber 15, she presented herself at the 
United States Embassy in Moscow, 
and cast her ballot in the presence of 
the second secretary of the embassy. 

She was able to do something in 
Moscow that is impossible for a na- 
tive Russian: she cast a secret ballot 
in which she had a real, free choice. 


The Right Word 

There is a great difference 
between the right word, and 
one that is similar but all 
wrong. 

For example: you can call a 
woman a kitten, but not a cat; 
a mouse, but not a rat; a 
chicken, but not a hen; a duck, 


but not a goose; a vision, but 
not a sight. 

Or, choosing your words 
carefully, you would be cer- 
tain to say unmarried woman, 
rather than old maid; a home- 
less unemployed, instead of 
skid row bum; or a union of- 
ficial, rather than a labor boss. 


NEA Ethics Study 

The NEA Committee on Profes- 
sional Ethics has launched a nation- 
wide study of the need for a single 
code of ethics for all members of the 
teaching profession and to adopt pro- 
cedures for its enforcement. Since the 
present NEA Code of Ethics was 
adopted in 1952, 24 state associations 
and many local groups have adopted 
it; at the same time many states (in- 
cluding Kentucky) and local groups 
have developed their own codes. 

The 7200 local units affiliated with 
NEA are being asked if there should 
be a single code to which all teachers 
should subscribe; whether or not states 
and local groups should have codes 
to supplement the single national 
code; what provisions should be in- 
cluded in a single national code; and 
whether there should be a standing 
committee in each local unit to en- 
force the code or codes. 

Local units are expected to have 
their reactions submitted to the com- 
mittee by April 1, 1961. 


New Dean 
Newly named _ Associate 
Dean for Graduate Studies at 
Eastern Kentucky State Col- 
lege is Dr. R. E. Jaggers. A 
veteran educational leader, he 
is now a Professor of Educa- 
tion at the school, and a 
former state director of 
Teacher Education and Cer- 
tification. 
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You should belong to your 


UNITED PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION 


because 


Teaching is your profession. It is your means of livelihood, 
your opportunity for service. You can take pride in belong- 
ing to your professional organizations . . . local, state, and 


national. 


Your membership dues are among your wisest investments . . . 


Look at the dividends you receive .. . 


*., 


i >. re {Se ee OS 


A higher salary 

Better working conditions 
Up-to-date information 

Monthly magazines 

Equal tax treatment 

Protection against unjust treatment 
Public support of education 
Professional study and leadership 
Consultative helps 

Insurance and sick leave 

A sound seiiahinn system 
Conferences and conventions 


A voice in legislation 


besides ... 


It gives one a sense of self- 
respect... 


The services of the professional 
organizations — local, state, 
and national—cost money .. . 


No one needs a free ride. . . 


Everyone should be willing to 
carry his share of the load .. . 


A united teaching profession 
builds a better teaching profes- 
sion. 


Never have teachers purchased so much for so little. 








Sestadiiy Uiestian tamaitetien cia ctaeaae' OF LOVISVILLE 
2303 South Third St. 
Louisville 8, Kentucky Loursvitce ByKY, 


Return Postage Guaranteed XC 








New Books from 
University of Kentucky Press 


A Bibliography of Kentucky History 


by Winston Coleman, Jr. 


Back in print after five years, this comprehensive bibliography includes all the 
books and pamphlets relating significantly to Kentucky history from 1784, when 
John Filsom's T The Discovery, Settlement and Present State of Kentucke was pub- 
lished to 1948. $15.00 


Blazer and Ashland Oil 


by Joseph L. Massie 


The phenomenal success of a Kentucky company—which grew from a small re- 

ining plant to a large integrated corporation with annual sales of a quarter of 
mi "bil ion dollars—is attributed to the informal and flexible management of Paul 
Blazer. $5.00 


Herald to Chaos 


The Novels of Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
by Earl H. Rovit 


An evaluation and criticism of the novels of Elizabeth Madox Roberts, one of 
Kentucky’s finest writers. $5.00 


The Papers of Henry Clay 


Edited by James F. Hopkins and Mary Wilma Hargreaves 
The collected papers of one of America’s greatest statesmen. Vol. 2—March. $15.00 


* 
Second Semester—fFeb. 4 - May 29 








For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


THE REGISTRAR 


University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 

















